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Southern Progress 


Less than ninety years ago the South was a war-ravaged, bank- 
rupt land. Less than two score years ago the promise of its eco- 
nomic future was merely a vision in the minds of a few far-sighted 


Today the South is a proud part of the greatest industrial 
nation the world has ever known. This vast progressive empire, ex- 
tending from Maryland to Texas, is now studded with nearly two 


hundred centers of dynamic enterprise. (see page 28) 


Traditionally conservative, Southerners are building on solid 
ground and expanding their business undertakings intelligently. 
They are diversifying their industries, and integrating them with 


agriculture and with the development of mineral resources. 


The economic story of the South of 1951—the modern South 
—offers conclusive proof of the unlimited opportunities that 


abound to free men in a free society. 





if you plan to expand... 


ANYWHERE! 


John J. Harte Co. is geared to help you! 


There's 


progress and sound 
growth going on all over the world 
today. It's competitive growth! 
What are the plans of your com- 
pany’ Do you want to widen your 
horizons? Reach out into new ter- 
ritories’ Open up new plants? 


The Harte area shown above is 
more than just a map. It is your 
opportunity to have the best design 
engineers plan your new plant or 
existing plane expansion anywhere. 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 


To have your construction handled 
without delays. To have the entire 
job, from plans to finished operating 
plant, under one single contract and 


responsibility. 


Whatever your engineering needs 
might be—new commercial build- 
ings, complete industrial plants, or 
modernization plans—phone, wire, 
or write us your plans and a Harte 


engineer will call on you promptly 


HOUSTON 


from our Atlanta, Houston, New 
York, or Mexico City office. 


Let one of our representatives 
thow you how Harte resources and 
expertence can help you! 


John J. Harte 


ENGLNEER 


MEXICO CITY 
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Things are UP and UP 
...down South! 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ The Southern Serves the South 
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i» )K at any chart recording the amazing industrial 
development of the modern Southland. You'll 
notice that production is UP, industrial construction 
is UP, plant enlargements are UP. 

Construction contracts in the South last year totaled 
an all-time high of $5'2 billion. Industrial contracts 
of more than $2% billion were double those of the 
previous year. Expansion in the Southland’s chemical 
and metals industries alone reached multi-million 
dollar proportions in the year just past. 


All signs point to still more business activity, still 
greater industrial growth and opportunities, in the 
Southland served by the Southern Railway System. 
But why not see for yourself?... 


Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Merry 4. iat 




















Shoot it 
South 


Shoot it to ALABAMA 


Some of the same reasons which have induced other industries to locate 
in Alabama in increasing numbers may be appealing to you. 

Our Industrial Development Division gladly will prepare detailed data 
which might be helpful should you be contemplating the establishment of 
a major or branch manufacturing plant, distribution center or sales office 


in the South. Write in confidence to 


Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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New and Expanding Plants 
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Taken for a Ride 


Korean "Truce" Prospects Cause Market Decline 
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KINNEAR 


Steel Rolling Doors 


Opening | 


NEWe Qld | 
Buildings 


@ Gives full, efficient 
doorway utilization 
@ Assures life-of-build- 
ing protection 
@ Overhead coiling as- 
sures easy operation 
Several optional op- 
erating methods 
available 
Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are cus- 
tom-built to fit 
any specific type 
\ of building re- 
quirement. No need to compromise on 
original doorway plans. The interlocking 
steel-slat construction, which permits this 
wide range of adaptability, also gives the 
utmost in ruggedness and durability . . . 
the strong, supple steel curtain has hori- 
zontal and vertical resilience that absorbs 
the shocks and blows of hard daily use. 
Kinnear Rolling Doors leave all space in 
and around the doorway fully usable at 
all times . . . from jamb to jamb and 
floor to lintel. 
Motor operation available, with remote 
controls if desired. Let us help you with 
your door problems. 
‘vite for recommendations. 
The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, 0. 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS | 

















| lent “PRS I AREA ei 


TAAL. 
reports to 


the South 


The YEAR 1951 held a significant place in the his- 
ory of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 

In 1951, we provided our customers, many of them en- 
gaged in defense work of enormous importance to this 
nation, with 2,175,000 tons of steel products and 465,000 
tons of other products including slag and coal chemicals, 
all made in the Birmingham district, plus 445,000 tons of 
steel produc ts produced by other United States Steel sub- 


sidiaries. For the year as a whole, the Tennessee Company 


operated at the rate of 102.2 per cent of our rated steel ingot 
capacity. 

Our payroll outlay for employees in the Birmingham 
district amounted to $115,000,000. For the purchased 
goods and services of other companies we paid out 
$133,000,000, 

On January 1, 1952, the Tennessee Company took on a 
new title, It became the TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION of the United States Steel Company. Note that 
the familiar “'T.C.L.” identity, which we believe has become 
something of a trademark in our trade territory. continues 
to derive from our new title. 


Our change in identity results from the United States 


Arthur V. Wiebel, President 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


Steel reorganization announced on November 8, 1951, by 
Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Board of United States 
Steel Corporation. At that time, Mr. Olds said, in part: 

“This reorganization, which is entirely internal in char- 
acter among 100 per cent owned subsidiaries, will neither 
affect present customer relationships, nor change the pres- 
ent stock interests of the stockholders of United States Steel 
Corporation, nor will it change in any way the friendly re- 
lations which United States Steel has so strongly fostered 
through the years in the communities in which it operates. 
On the contrary, increasing emphasis will be placed upon 
the maintenance of close and co-operative community re- 
lationships as a vital part of United States Steel Policies.” 

So while our friends will henceforth know us as the 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION of the United 
States Steel Company, we will continue to live by those 
good qualities of corporate character which have made our 
company the great enterprise that it is today. We will con- 
tinue to produce good steel products and market them in 
a good manner. Furthermore, we will continue to dwell 
among the people of the South as good neighbors. 


Arthur V. Wiebel, President 


U‘S‘S STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


Rolled, forged and drawn steel @ Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 
products. bridge flooring. 

Structural shopes, plates, bars, smail @ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 
shapes, ogricultural shapes, too! steel, mesh 


strip, floor plate, cotton ties. @ Biack, galvanized and special finish 


sheets. 


@ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, @ Electrical wires and cables. 

forgings. ©@ U-S-S High Strength Steeis and U-S-S 
e@ Wire and wire products, including Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 

woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale © U-S'S Stainiess Steel. 


pans — © Ground Open Hearth Basic Siag. 
@ Wire rope. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICE: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE - FAIRFIELD > HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS - TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





With nearly all economic indicators now cleared for the 
full year of 1951, comparison with the preceding year 
is in order; and also interregional comparisons. 

Stacked up against 1950, last year fails to measure up 
in all respects to the records set in the preceding 12 
months. 


Dollar Values 

In dollar values, 1951 stands out as well ahead of its 
predecessor. 

Agricultural receipts, including home consumption ran 
17 per cent ahead of 1950 in the South, and 16 per cent 
ahead for the Nation at large. 

Construction ran ahead 10 per cent in the South and 
8 per cent in the Nation. 

Manufacturing was ahead 10 per cent in the South and 
11 per cent in the Nation. 

ther dollar gains were: mining 21 per cent, utilities, 
6 per cent in both South and Nation; finance and real 
estate, 8 per cent in the South and 6 per cent in the 
Nation; whaleeds trade, 2 per cent throughout; retail 
trade 7 per cent in the South, 4 per cent in the Nation; 
and services and professions, seven per cent throughout. 


Actual Production 

In the matter of physical or unit output of goods and 
services, the result is somewhat different. 

When consideration ‘s taken of the higher price level 
that prevailed in 1951, it is found that farming and min- 
ing are the only industries that actually out-produced 
their records of the previous year; construction, manufac- 
turing and utilities iust about broke even; and distribution, 
finance and the services and professions lost 
ground to offset the gains made in the first named groups. 

Private enterprise of both South and Nation worked 
relatively fewer hours in 1951, and on the whole, turned 
out just about the same volume of commodities as in 1950. 


Regional Performance 

Examination of regional performance reveals interest- 
ing, and in some instances, surprising trends. 

Very few percentage points separate any of the nine 
regions, yet there is wide variation in the economic fields 
within which they accomplished their best results. 

It is natural to expect that NEW ENGLAND, tradition- 
ally a leader in heavy industry, should show up well in 
manufacturing performance. 

And also that the region should display intensive con- 
struction activity, since defense procurement serves as a 
stimulus to the creation of additional facilities. 

Retail trade also has flourished in New England during 
1951. 

The three MIDDLE ATLANTIC states, historically lead- 
ers in practically all economic phases, apparently have not 
hit their true stride with respect to the current situation. 

Thus far the region appears not to have displayed ex- 
pansionary leadership. 

Business expansion has been general and substantial, 
but in no respect outstanding. 

The E. NORTH CENTRAL region, often referred to as 
the manufacturing center of the Nation, ranks above na- 
tional average in five key groups of the nine that are 
components of business activity. 

With 18 per cent gain in agriculture for 1951 over 
1950, 10 per cent gain in construction, 12 per cent in 
manufacturing, and 5 per cent in retail trade, the active 
nature of the region's current performance cannot be 
questioned. 
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While the region lags somewhat in mining, finance and 
services, the failure of these is overshadowed by excellent 
performance in other fields. 


Stimulation of mining in two of the W. NORTH CEN- 
TRAL states, actuated by pressing need for ferrous metals, 
makes mining the industry in which the region is showing 
to best advantage. 

At the same time expansionary leadership is being dis- 
played in manufacturing. 

In farming, on the other hand, the region does not 
show up as well as some others, despite its recognized 
potential in the agricultural field. 


The SOUTH ATLANTIC region, with seven Southern 
states and only one (Delaware) outside the South, is cur- 
rently one of the strongest sections of the Nation from 
the standp P 

The region ranks above average in farming, mining, 
construction, and trade, falling slightly short of national 
performance in manufacturing. 

Particularly significant is rapid growth in construction, 
utilities and finance, all of which are harbingers of future 
rather than present performance. 


int of expansio 





Showing excellent performance in agriculture and trade, 
the E. SOUTH CENTRAL region has not yet hit full stride 
with respect to current conditions. 

Construction is lighter here than in any other section 
of the South, and considerably below Southern and Na- 
tional average. 

_ Established manufacturing, however, is running full blast, 
with important expansion in those important industries 
connected with the processing of iron. 


Steady and general expansion of the W. SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL region has kept it in the status of near-leadership 
throughout the past year. 

Exceptionally heavy farm output in 1950, made it diffi- 
cult to exceed the mark of that year in 1951, and the same 
observation is in order with respect to mining and ex- 
tracting. Nevertheless sizable gains were made in these 
fields, and in addition, excellent showing in construction. 
Manufacturing fell just short of the national average. 


Leading all other sections in mining expansion, the rela- 
tively underdeveloped MOUNTAIN section of the Nation 
is showing undeniable signs of climbing onto the industrial 
band wagon. 

While manufacturing itself is moving slowly, very sub- 
stantial activity is to be noted in utility development and 
in financial transactions, mainly involving real estate. 

These portend a rising industrial tempo. 


A leader in extractive and manufacturing expansion, 
this most westerly PACIFIC region is taking full advantage 
of the situation created by defense procurement. 

Like Maryland and Texas in the South, this three-state 
area is heavily endowed with aircraft facilities, and also 
with warborn metal working plants, and these are pro- 
ducing at an ever increasing rate. 

New construction and agriculture are the weakest links 
at present in this region's performance. 


In GENERAL, the Nation appears to have hit a peak in 
business activity—a high level which may not be exceeded 
again in the near future, but one from which recession 
appears highly unlikely for months, probably years, to 
come. 


(Continued on page 9) 














“We shall force the United States to spend it- 
self into destruction.” 

These are the words of Lenin, father of Rus- 
sian Communism. Quoted from page 191, vol- 
ume xxi, of his Collected Works, they were 
printed recently in a metropolitan newspaper. 

This is the announced goal of the Politburo, 
and it is the direction in which many patriotic 
citizens fear we are headed. For example, Con- 
gress has just appropriated $87 billion to be 
spent during 1952, and enacted taxes estimat- 
ed to p:oduce only $71 billion. The deficit is to 
be added to our national debt, already $259 
billion; and this deficit will depreciate the na- 
tional currency by another $16 billion. 

Part of this stupendous appropriation is to re- 
arm ourselves and the free world against Com. 


munist attack. But what about the rest of our 
spending?... Let us also be realistic. It is time 
for us as a nation to pause, reflect and consider 
well. We can do three things to avoid national 
bankruptcy: 


1. Eliminate every non-essential federal 
expense. 

2. Provide taxes to pay all obligations as 
we go. 

3. Pay off some of our national debt every 
year. 


Let every citizen who believes in preserving 
our nation from the economic termites within, 
as well as from the announced enemy without, 
become an active worker to prove the Russian 
prophet false. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


ndustry 1s 


using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
, Turnin your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED IN sete DOLLARS) 
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Farm Marketings ($ M 
Dec. 
1951 
$1,114 
$1,983 
$3,097 


(Continued from page 


Soutr 
Other States 
United State 


1951 
Dec. 
$ 541 
$ 522 
$1,063 


South 


Other States 
United State 


$1,591 
$2,492 
$4,083 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 

















Trend Indicators 


il.) 
Nov. 
1951 


Dee. 

1950 

$ 887 S 
$1,785 Other States 
$2,672 United States 


th 


Nov. 
1951 
$ 549 
$ 521 
$1,070 


Dec. 

1950 

$510 South 

$425 Other States 
$935 United States 





Electric Output (Mil. Kw-hrs.) 


Dec. 
1951 
11,728 
26,731 
38,459 


South 
Other States 
United States 


25,909 
37,313 


Nov. 
1951 


11,404 


Dec. 
1950 
10,309 
25,470 
35,779 


South 
Other States 
United State 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 


Dec. 

1951 
$ 27,689 
$117,097 
$144,786 


South 
Other States 


United States 


$ 26 
$132 


Commodity Prices (1926 — 100) 


Dec. 
1951 


U. S. Average 177.8 
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Nov. 
1951 


$105,509 


Dec. 

1950 
$ 25,739 
$113,803 
$139,542 


631 South 
Other States 


140 United States 


Nov. 
1951 
177.4 


Dec. 
1950 


175.3 


Manufacturing 


Construction Put 


in Place ($ Mil.) 
Dec. Nov. 
1951 1951 
$ 722 $ 811 
$1,496 $1,683 
$2,218 $2,494 


Dec. 
1950 
$ 715 
$1,521 
$2,236 


Manufacturers’ Sales ($ Mil.) 


Dec. 

1951 
$ 4,789 
$16,778 
$21,567 


Nov. 
1951 
$ 4,801 
$16,855 
$21,656 


Dec. 

1950 
$ 4,506 
$15,842 
$20,348 


Carloadings (000) 
Dec. 
1951 
1,303 
2,219 
3,522 


Dec. 
1950 
1,180 
2,034 
3,214 


Retail Sales ($ Mil.) 
Dec. Nov. 
1951 1951 
$ 4,306 $ 3,926 
$10,523 $ 9,58! 
$14,829 $13,507 


Dee. 
1950 
$ 4,147 
$11,264 
$15,411 


Average Work Week (Hours) 


Dec. 
1951 
41.2 


(Continued on page 10) 


Nov. 
1951 


40.3 


Dec. 
1950 


41.4 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 9) 








Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
12 Mos. 1951 Compared With 12 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm - struc- factur- Util- Fi- le tail ce NESS 
Regwn ing tion ing ities nance ude Trade Trade Volume 


New Eng 5 840 48 $1,798 $ 17,945 1,928 $ 2,257 $11,324 $ 10,141 $1,796 $ 48,077 
2 4\ 1543 16,035 | 886 2.161 11,065 9,306 1,700 45,249 


Mid. Atl. : 2,353 1,453 5,685 59,745 8,395 9,006 59,995 31,257 8,699 186,788 
2.034 1.221 5.66 54.741 1952 8.599 60,013 30,368 8,020 178,555 


E. N. Cen, ‘5 6,577 14g 5,495 75,458 7,513 5,616 46,525 33,730 6,448 188,481 
: 55 62 4.983 67.241 1036 5 345 43,577 31,929 6,203 172,847 


W.N. Cen, '5 8,836 968 2,377 18,006 3,607 2,486 23,251 14,971 2,339 76,841 
; 646 38 2.2 16,067 3,298 2,309 22,778 14,372 2,146 71,565 


S. Atl. 4.110 1,325 4,541 24,240 4,196 2,927 17,805 18,412 3,094 80,650 
‘ 3384 48 1,996 22.019 3,861 2,741 17,321 16.921 2.898 74.188 


EK. S. Cen, 5 2,572 871 1,408 9,619 1,715 1,025 8,682 7,663 1,257 34,812 
2,112 49 1,353 8.900 1,610 951 8 4) r 191 1.178 32,455 


W.S. Cen. ‘6 4,101 4,403 3,101 14,506 3,270 1,958 13,529 13,182 2,260 60,310 
> 3,699 2,77 13,122 3,146 1,742 13.372 12,455 2,096 56.230 


3828 


Mount. 2.468 1,350 1,293 3,712 1,450 668 4,514 5,182 886 21,523 
2,052 2 1.232 3.496 1.242 59 4.346 4.958 799 19,724 


Pacif. ) 3,635 1,264 3,596 21,096 3,692 3,054 17,825 15,784 3,875 73,821 
? 3.2 14 3,459 8.048 3.460 2,852 17,497 15.408 3,588 68,453 


35,492 12,801 29,494 244,327 35,766 28,987 203,450 150,322 30,654 771,293 
I0.34 529 27,153 219,669 33.49) 27,317 78.38 143,708 28,628 719,266 


+16 +21 +8 a +6 +2 +4 +7 +7 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 





WesT 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


+7°o 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME- 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
12 Mos. 1951 Compared With 12 Mos. 1950 

Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
State ing mg tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 
552 161 392 $ 2,721 $ 449 $ 282 $ 1,680 $ 1,886 $ 322 $ 8,445 
437 120 371 2.544 424 266 1,650 1,782 297 ? 891 
649 127 281 687 276 124 888 1,267 173 4,672 
562 83 216 820 261 117 878 1.215 165 4317 
~ _ 313 224 265 368 1,437 1,677 349 4,633 
278 227 239 346 1.425 1,539 292 4,346 

499 72 778 1,108 58! 488 2,382 2,904 472 9,284 
4¢ 726 1.019 549 483 2.514 2.812 49? 9.119 

34 594 3,711 601 397 3,496 2,470 468 12,561 

27 526 3,326 , 558 374 3,271 2,286 429 11,38 

309 2,865 511 245 2,206 2,156 328 9,870 

296 2,597 480 226 2,205 1.994 301 9,162 

704 494 2,732 688 318 2,393 2,041 330 10,142 

595 497 2,314 637 275 2,290 1,923 294 9,213 

15 664 3,804 631 . 490 2,611 2,511 425 11,446 

i 677 3,191 606 477 2,203 2,142 403 9,962 

209 96! 240 123 1,023 1,174 167 4,692 

194 909 236 114 1,000 1,092 1S? 4,35) 

637 5,523 1,106 857 7,849 4,137 836 22,340 

593 5.079 10 786 7,650 3,852 725 20,878 

708 6,'81 601 355 3,145 2,690 465 15,266 

563 5,831 521 307 3,248 2.436 428 14,291 

400 1,545 428 287 1,813 1,904 347 7,984 

355 1,499 402 265 1,830 1,846 327 7.614 

419 2,656 230 139 1,034 1,567 205 6,738 

301 2,503 213 130 988 1.464 193 6,138 

518 3,072 515 | 375 3,773 2,447 440 11,825 

492 2,850 470 345 3,556 2,323 423 11,051 

1,926 9,342 1,878 1,229 8,435 7,970 410 37,512 

1,702 8.489 1.846 1.085 8,374 747) 310 35,088 

719 4,144 705 437 2,178 2,657 436 12,062 

602 3,703 646 396 2.159 2.409 400 11,004 

220 1,800 464 156 1,059 1,520 219 6,649 

233 1.726 420 148 1,060 1.454 203 6,189 

9,561 53,276 10,169 6,676 47,402 42,978 7,392 196,068 

8.622 48,627 9,519 6,140 46,30! 40.040 6,844 181.995 

+10 +10 +6 +8 +2 +7 +8 +7 
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It's the 


HUMAN 
ELEMENT 
that makes 
the 
Difference 
iil 
Southern 
Natural 


wi h f itu H ne Service 


WOUUle 


Key factor in Southern Natural Gas 


WOK 


Company's round-the-clock service is the 





human element. 


, . M ry } 
Not that modern machinery and_ tech- Se ee ae 


niques aren’t important too. For the very | 
best in equipment keeps natural gas surging a onutherd 


through Southern Natural’s 2835 miles of 


big steel pipe. Natural Gas 


But most of all we are proud of Southern 
Natural’s people. Their specialized skills 


> 
6 
> 
° 
> 
cs 


° ° ° N . 
and their willingness to put out that extra 7 eas ‘ Pe ae 
s 


effort have helped make their company one a oo 


of the leaders in the pipe line industry. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA-—Alamaba Power Co. plans to 
sell $12,0¢ 
NNIS 


.000 bonds in April. 
N — Turner Dairies, Inc., plan 
dairy building, cost $39,639. Richard Boinest, 
1021 Montvue Ave., Archt. 

IRMINGHAM—B & R Construction Co. 
to erect office buildin Ave. F & 3ist S 
S. Earl O. Murray, Clark Bidg., / 

BIRMINGHAM Birmingham 
Storage Co. to build — oo Piatform 
Fs a Building. D. O. Whillidin, Empire 
Bid Fi Birmingham, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM -— Chapman Radio & TV 
Store to construct office and warehouse, 22nd 
St. bet 7th & 8th Ave., S. Allen Bartlett, 
1779 Valley Ave., Birmingham, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM .- F. Cleveland plans 
Service Building, Cotton Ave. Lawrence S. 
Whitten, ste Marx Building, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Walestaah Co., plan $17,500 building addi- 


tion 

BIRMINGHAM Southern Metal Treat- 
ment Co., 3716 Tenth Ave., N., propose $40,- 
000 Plant Building 

BIRMINGHAM—P. Y. Whitman will 
ceive bids for additions and alterations to 
old bus terminal, 6th Ave. and 195th St., } 
CHAPMAN Ww Smith Lumber Co 
pone oe log debarker and chipping plant, cost 

)¢ 

FAIRFIELD Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., A. J. Cox, plans office building 
Shaw & Renneker, 2021 Sixth Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham, Archts 

LISTER HILL Reynolds Metals Co. 
nounced Bene expansion program. 

McINTOSH Calabama Chemical Co.. B 
H. anon, Huntsville, propose new $500,- 


SYLACAUGA Aceeele Mills, Inc, to 
TT office building. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
eal Co., Inc., Basil, Switzerland, plans estab- 
lishment of plant on Tombig River; 
acauired 500-acres at Beard'’s Crossing 
WOODWARD—Woodward Iron Co. plan 
addition to general office. Nelson Smith, 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Archt. 


ARKANSAS 


tY ee. ~Lion Oil Co. plans $5,000,- 
000 ansion program. 

GUY SPRINGS—Reynolds Metals Co., J. 
Louis Reynolds, Vice-Pres., plan $30, (000,000 
aluminum reduction plant. 

LITTLE ROCK — Arkansas Foundry Co. 
plans expansion, including warehouse, 
foundry and 2-story office building. 

LITTLE ROCK—Brentwood Egg Co., 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
grading and handling 

LITTLE ROCK 
Co., Fred W. 
000 peat, Highw ay 

NAS: VILLE- Ww. 
Co.,. Bradfor ‘d, Pa., 
$150,000 assembly plan 


FLORIDA 

DADE COUNTY — Rory one. to build 
bulkhead at $60,000, N.E. 11th St., & Bis- 
cayne Key 
croet Lav eas —American Modern 

1534. Lake Drive, construct Office 
Bul ding. 921 yo, Lane. = F. Bogo- 
ney. oy E. Sunrise Blvd.. Archt. 

FORT LAU ee Rex Bassett, 
has RFC loan of $225. 

FORT PIERCE— chang Fertilizer Co., Ken- 
neth D. Morrison, Pres., plans $650,000 
fertilizer mixing plant, Old Dixie Highway 

HIALEAH — Benjamin Bloom, 287 Circle 
Drive, to a factory, 4102 E. llth 
Ave., cost 

HIAL EAN Hieieah Peausirie’ Terminals, 
M. Letowsky, 1033 W. 47th St., Miami Beac 
to construct warehouse, 1101-1189 S.E. 
St.: cost $75,000. 

HIALEAH — Royal Enterprise, Inc.. 
N.W. 50th St., Miami, to construct factory, 
180 S.E. 12th Ave., cost $45,000. 

HIALEAH—Jack B. Wonderlin, 7424 S.W. 
54th Ave., Miami, constructing $21,000 manu- 
facturing building 

MI hk Realty Corp., plan manu- 
facturing building, 3401 N.W. 36th St., cost 
$45, Morris S. Weintraub, 235 Lincoln 
Road, Miami Beach, Archt. 

TALLAHASSEE—Florida Power & Light 
Co., plans $22,100,000 construction budget 
for 1952: will spend $332,000,000 on plant 
and system expansion during next ten years 


re- 


an- 


air 


— Geigy Chemi- 


sub 
installing new egg- 
lant, 4611 Asher Ave 
erry Dairy Products 
eet oF Tet erecting $600,- 


Re Case & Sons Cutlery 
plans establishment of 
c. 


Inc., 


5th 
3765 
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TALLAHASSEE Tampa Electric Co., 
plans $7,000,000 expansion, part of $52,000,- 
000 construction program for next five years. 


GEORGIA 
ORGIA — Georgia Power Co. plans to 
sell re bonds in July. 
ATLANTA—Atilantic Steel Co., Robert S. 
Lynch, Pres., Atlanta, plan new warehouse 
and office building, cor. Northside Drive & 
14th St., cost approx. $500,000. 
CARTERSVILLE—Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
eo Co., Akron, Ohio, planning Tire Cord 
plant. 
DEKALB COUNTY — Georgia Power Co. 
lan Southeast Opety ating Headquarters 
“uller He B. Beckett, Walton St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. A 
boc TORTOWN Rayonier, Inc., Clyde B 
Morgan, Pres., 14 42nd St.. New York, 
N. Y., plans $25,000,000 pulp ™ 
HAMPTON —- Southern States ‘Equipment 
Corp., making plant alterations and addi- 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in February—135 
Total for 
First Two Months of 1952 
267 


First Two Months of 1951 
382 











tions. Moscowitz, 


Willner & Millkey, 
ey St., = 


Wg or —- 

VALDOSTA — » Col lan 
wing poe bottling pA, cost Ba! 91. 
Greer, Archt. 


761 
office 
Lloyd 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING hoa Electric 
plans office buildin 
LOUIS VILLE—Copolymer Plant. operated 
by Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., in- 
stalling refrigeration equipment. Estimated 
construction cost $1, L 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Esso Standard Oil Co., 
H. J. Voorhies, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr.. 
plans $16,000, 000 expansion program in ad- 
Freecy i” the $35,000,000 expansion announced 
las’ 

LAFAYETTE—Dan Chevrolet Co., 
one-story addition to building. H. 
groue, Jr.. 317 W. Main St., Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS—Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, Leon Irwin, Jr., planning addition 
to public grain elevators of _The Port = 
New Orleans, cost $5,635,000; part of 
overall port expansion program of $15, 000.- 
0 


NEW ORLEANS — Corps of Engineers, 
Galveston, Tex., to receive bids for factory 
offices. Michaud Ordnance Plant; ENG-69. 

NEW ORLEANS—Farris Plumbing Sup- 
ply Co., 633 S. Broad St., plans building 
alterations. Patrick M. Allison & Assocs., 
315 St. Charles St., Archts-Engrs. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maxwell Brothers Sup- 
ply Co., 3038 Calliope St.. plans additional 
storage’ facilities. Murvan M. Maxwell 
Assocs., Vincent Blidg., Archts. 

NEW ORLEANS—Southern Shoe Co., 5: 
Iberville St.. plans remodeling and altera- 
tions Decatur St. buildings. H. Van Rap- 
pard, Godchaux Bldg., New Orleans, Archt. 


MARYLAND 
MARYLAND — Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore City. Board of 
Directors, plan $570.000 improvement and ex- 
pansion program throughout state. 


Plant Board 


making 
J. La- 


ANNE Sees COUNTY—Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., apenas 
Goneesene aa Station at Hawkins Point 

BAL’ ~—_ Atlantic Coast Freight 
Lines, Inc., eon Nanticoke St., pl tw 
buildings, 3200 James St. E xtenstow & Caton 
Ave., cost $110,000. J. E. Molley, Archt. 

BALTIMORE — Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
New York, N. Y., to receive bids on $3,870,- 
000 equipment trust certificates to finance 
cost of 1,000 fifty-ton steel hopper cars to be 
built by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg 

BALTIMORE ~— Baltimore Steel Co. 
Eastern Ave. plans steel fabricating pate 
ing, 501 North Point Road. 

ALTIMORE Cross ‘Wiping Material 
Corp., 213 East St.. 4201 E, 
Pratt St., cost $28,000 

BALTIMORE. Lever Brothers Co., 
eral office alterations and expansion, 
Holabird Ave. 

BALTIMORE -—- Middiestadt Machine Co., 
5115 Belair Road, plans $40,000 office and 
storage bidg., 5113-15 Belair Road. 

BAL RE -—- Parks Engineering Co., 

plan $155,000 food processing plant, 411i 
Menlo Drive 

LTIMORE Radford & Sanders, Inc., 
plan warehouse alterations, 612 W. Pratt 
St M epames Menefee, 347 N. Charles St., 
Archt 

BALTIMORE—James F. Robertson Manu- 
cnesneins Co. plan addition to Plumbin 

Supplies Storage Buildin 721-23 E. 25t 

cost. $23,000, ovat "R. Mason, 1424 


Po lar Grove St. 

ALTIMORE COU Sry. -Arthur H. Baer- 
hold, 1023 W. Barre St., plans cocnine es- 
tablishment addition, rear of 6405 W indsor 
Hill Road. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY L. < 
stein, = E. 
repair shi op 

ALTIMORE COUNTY—Walker Dawson, 
8034 Norris Lane, oaeen to sheet metal 
“shop, 2 North Point Bivd 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Ethel M. Loo- 
ram, Falls Road, to build garage, Falls 
Road, Private Lane, opposite Ivy Hill Road; 
cost To. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—John Seifert, 600 
Hammonds Road, making addition to Elec 
tric soon. Gum Spring Ridge Roads. 

WIE — Syndicate headed by Larry S. 
McPhail, "Na les, Fla., and Donald llis, 
New York, Y.. propose modernization of 
Bowie Race Track. 

ESSEX — Chesapeake & Potomac Tele 

yhone Co. 320 St. Paul St., Baltimore, plan 

ssex Dial Center at Old Eastern Ave. & 
Silig. Taylor & 4 isher, 1012 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore, Archt: 

SALISBURY- "estendn Broadcasting Co. 
filed application with Federal Communica- 
— Commission for $300,000 television sta- 

on 

SPARROWS POINT, BR. BALTIMORE— 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’ Sugene G. Grace, 
Chmn. of Board, New York, N. Y. planning 
expansion program at Sparrows Point Millis, 
$40,090,000 to $45,000,000 


MISSISSIPPI 
ABERDEEN—City sold $60,000 bond issue 
to_ build ne, pent. 

BROOKHAVEN—City to vote on $600,000 
bond ——y to poems erection of plant for 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

MERIDIAN — City Council. Lawrence 
Payne. Mayor. erecting $5,500,000 factory to 
be leased to Textron Mississippi, Inc. 


Missouri 


INDEPENDENCE — Tractor Division of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., plans new 
and modern factory branch at nowland 
Road and 35th St. 

JOPLIN — Vickers, Inc., Wm. K. Allen, 
Vice-Pres., Detroit, Michigan, propese ne 
West side Schifferdecker Ave., 
13th Sts., cost approx. $3,000,000. wil manu- 
facture precision oil hydraulic pumps for 


military aircraft. 

OVERLAND — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.. G. J. Vandesteeg, Chief Engr., 
1010 Pine St.. plan Tucker Dial Building, St. 
Charles Rock Rd Woodson Rd. Clarence 
E. Overbeck. Architect. 

. LOUIS—Brightman Distribution Co., 
distributors of Admiral Televison, erecting 
office and warehouse, 4421 Ridgewood Ave., 
cost approx. $250,000. Robert Francis Denny, 
2145 Railway Exchange Bidg., Archt. 


plan factory, 


en- 
300 


Breiden- 
Joppa Road, Towson, plans 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE a | — BESSEMER, ALA. 








NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continucd from page 13) SOUTH CAROLINA laboratory and producing laboratory, 1002 
BEECH ISLAND—South Carolina Gener- N. Rice 5st 
ST. LOUIS Bruce Terminix, Inc., 5210 ating Co., Columbia, S. C., propose steam COLORADO CITY—West Texas Pine Line 
Chippewa, erect Service Building, 4227 Wat- electric generating station, cost $1,386,902. Co., Gulf Bidg., plans Pump Station. Hamil- 
son Road. P. John Hoener, 4606 Beck Ave WELLFORD Jackson Mills plan addi- ton Brown, 2017 W. Gray, Houston, Tex., 
Archt tions and alterations to office building, cost Areht oe 
ST. LOUIS McQuay-Norris Manufactur-  $26.130. Hudson & Chapman, Spartanburg, CORPUS CHRISTI Columbia-Southern 
ing Co., St. Louis Core Plant, Small Arms Archts Chemical Corp., O. D. Feland, Chief Drafts- 
Div., plan manufacturing Building addition WILLISTON Williston Telephone Co. man, P.O. Box 4026, plans office and labora- 
wld Slemers Lane. P. John Hoener, 4606 erecting telephone exchange building. F. tory expansion. Smyth & Smyth, 1806 S 
Beck Ave. Archt Arthur Hazard, Marion Bldg., Augusta, Ga Alameda St.. Archts. Walter E. Wilde, Gulf 
ST. LOUIS— Southwestern Bell Telephone Archt Security Bldg.. Assoc. Archt 
Co. to make addition to telephone building CORPUS CHRIST! pag ot s Ga lg 
wth & Walnut, Sharp & Simon, 12th & Wal ice, 20 ater St., plan 000) building 
min ay Pe cusnaneren alii adi Park Ave and Ww ater St Ek. Dexter Hamon 
Corp. acquired 1,000 acres in MeMinn Coun ‘ Shia tig? Asin 
NORTH CAROLINA ty. for $50,000,000 paper. mill. to noe We cae 
NORTH CAROLINA — State Department CHATTANOOGA — Cobble-Muse Hosiery 8. ee ee, ee 
Charles H. Crutchfield, Washington, D. C Mills, 1101 E. Main, plans addition. James; ld 16 ry b pry te ee gt ag on, . 
jeacum e construction started on Radio E. Gauntt, Dome Bidg., Archt $7.87 73. GOK * suas ae, Soe > ites tOng, @ 
ransmitter for operations of world-wide ’ AN i! » INC Freig ‘ ~, 
Voice of America P roar ims rants: sie te Gala arevabaaiae aia Jos S69" unt, ber — ag — \ ce i — 
CHARLOTTE The Dupis in Corp.. Lyman Caton & Assocs., James Bldg., Archts sad(tion: « 4 p ona ’ rif pegs b Midi ng 
B. Frieze, Pres., New York, N. Y plans COLUMBIA Shea Chemical Corp., Vin- we att C tie iric kK s201 F: nin St. He on 
nom tee Building cent H. Shea President, Lowell, Mass., plan k cht micnieas - annin St., Houston, 
HIGH POINT North State Telephone Co kiln and dryers for processing phosphate 5 \ , — 
jan alterations and additions Chavies products . , : Baers — "i De Kiet et Gorden ee 
fartmann, 120 Jefferson Standard Bldg CORDOVA-—Cordova Machine & Foundry Ree 109 E Garfield. St gg gy home 
Greensboro, Archt Co.. Inc., has $50,000 RFC loan . a ata 
SPRAY—Union Carbide & Carbon Corp MEMPHIS.-Car & Truck Co., 581 South pe > ns gay eee P —— al 
Howard S. Bunn, Vice-President of Carbide Main St.. to erect Office Building G RAND. PRAIRIE as, / = - “my Boay 
& Carbon Chemical Co. Div. plans $30,000 MEMPHIS Central Woodwork, Inc., plan- w - ks. Building Hy le Pa ag ae Fe “4 
x) Dynel Staple Fibre Plant. Have applied ning warehouse. E. L. Harrison, Archt Wor * a : te “eo i i agg 20 saat 
for Certificate of Necessity MEMPHIS Roland Wilson Manufacturing Worth, negotiated contract with Paschal- 
4 ” a Sanders Construction Co., 3600 Linden, Ft 
WHITEVILLE The Whiteville Merchants Co. to erect Tilt-Up Building Worth. Smith & Warde 419 E. Jeffe 
Association. inc plans denim factory, cost OAK RIDGE--U. S. Atomic Energy Com- Md Re TR Are oh 7 Es SeEeTsOn 
$43,961 mission plans gé ° decontamination | facility HARTY-— Southland Paper Mills, Inc., has 
OKLAHOMA x. 10 ey ee 2. A in Oak Ridge Area. DpA approval to construct paper mill: cost 
: : ss x “ ‘ > r m approx. $15,040,000 
, EDMOND Farmers Grain Co. has $50.00 oe 1 STATION age + aig ony ~ po HOUSTON Eastern States Petroleum 
REC loan ; oe nd. Aneebech: Ca mien Co., Inc. plans refinery expansion, built on 
PRYOR — Midwest Carbide Corp Thomas 4h erson Counties Shiv Channel 
F Wettstein, Vice-Pres.. Keokuk, Iowa, to HOUSTON—Humble Oi! & Refining Co., 
erect: carbide plant: will manufacture cal : EX " u Humble Bldg., plans Research Laboratory 
im carbide TEXAS & OKLAHOMA-—Lone Star Gas PRuitdine Ruffalo Soeedwav & W. Alabama 
TULSA Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis, Co., D. A. Huley, President, plan $31,040 Ave. MacKie & Kamrath, 2713 Ferndale 
Mo. to erect $250,000 warehouse and gen 400 improvement and enlargment program Ave.. Houston. Archts 
eral office building on S-acre tract along St BELLAIRE Texas Company, Texas Co " ee 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad Bldg Houston, plans $500,000 research (Continued on page 62) 











IN THE TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the Skyline 
of Dallas” 


a building to house two firms, the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Co. and the Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany. For information on the 
Trinity Industrial District consult 
your real estate broker or... 


Bank Building © RI 6552, Dallas 
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NOW in production! 


Reinforcing Bor Yes 
Meeting ASTM A305 ‘Wwe. 
Specifications 


@ We are pleased to announce that the 
new improved reinforcing bor meeting the 
ASTM A305 specification is now being pro- 
duced at CONNORS. 


Talcalalals) 


@ This new bar is an improved, more ef-. 
ficient, concrete reinforcement, which repre- 
sents an advancement in the field of reinforced 
concrete construction. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


TABLE OF ASTM A-305 OTHER CONNORS PRODUCTS 
SPECIFICATIONS Merchant Bors Fence Posts 
" Cotton Bale Ties 
Hot Rolled Strip 








CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


@B00000000 
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Since the day it was installed, he’s kept a brief 
record of this wire rope’s performance. The black 
book tells him the date it went to work, the type 
of work it’s doing, and roughly just how much it 
does each day. When the rope is retired from serv- 
ice, he'll be able to say whether it’s done a good 
job for him—given him his money’s worth. 

Smart man! For of course he isn’t keeping tabs 
on just this one rope. He follows the system with 
all the major wire ropes he buys. And why? Because 
he learned years ago that you can't compare brands 
of rope by guessing—by vague, hit-or-miss estimates. 


What do his 
figures tell him 
about this rope 


Bethlehem earnestly recommends that you, too, 
keep figures on rope performance. Nothing elab- 
orate—something that costs you only a few minutes’ 
time each day. You see, we’re so confident of our 
own product, Bethlehem wire rope, that we'd like to 
have you check it yourself. Stack it against the 
competitive brands of your choice. Keep records on 
all of them! 

When you've been doing it long enough to make a 
comparison, study those figures. They'll tell you that 
every dollar invested in Bethlehem rope is money 
well spent. . . that you can’t buy finer rope anywhere. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


LET YOUR RECORDS 
TELL YOU! 
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aoe LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND ....... 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Tools. Americans today live better than kings of 
old because of the manner in which we have exercised 
our freedom and used our natural resources, our human 
energy, and improved the quantity and quality of our 
tools. Actually, it is our tools that make the difference 
between the standard of living of the Indians and 
twentieth-century Americans. Human energy alone 
means very little. Our human energy is no better than 
that of the Indians. Natural resources alone mean 
nothing. Our natural resources were here with the 
Indians. 

As man was free to improve his tools, he produced 
more and better things to exchange for other things 
he needed or wanted. Man's standard of living increased 
in direct proportion to the quantity and quality of his 
tools. In America today, tools account for 94% of the 
work done, human energy 4%, and animal energy 
2%. The American system provides the greatest good 
for the greatest number because it is the system under 
which the tools are invented, improved and used most 
efficiently. 


reduction in the Administration's tax revenue at a time 
when Government expenditures are climbing at a 
dizzy pace. Even Leon Keyserling should know better 
than this. 


Watch Dog. The instances of waste and inefficiency 
in military procurement brought to light by Congres- 
sional investigators in recent weeks make it plain that 
the Department of Defense should rid itself of the 
emergency psychosis that has governed its spending of 
the taxpayers’ money ever since Korea. 

The United States is a wealthy country and one that 
can, when necessary, countenance, if not condone 
extravagance in a brief, mighty effort to protect itself 
from aggression. But no country, no matter how rich 
and powerful, can afford to dissipate its resources 
indefinitely. What is needed is a hard-handed, tough- 
minded citizen to ride herd on military spenders. He 
should be appointed by the Secretary of Defense, be 
responsible directly to the Secretary, and have as his 

sole responsibility the elim- 





Misleading. In the Presi- 
dential message urging ex- 
tension of the Defense 
Production Act, Mr. Tru- 
man says that “by tech- 
nological progress and in- 
creased productivity and by 
changes in the volume of 
production, American busi- 
ness has often been able to 
hold the price line or even 
to cut prices in the face of 





The government tree must he 


pruned to save the fruit of freedom. 


ination of waste, extrava- 
gance and unnecessary 
duplication of activities. 
This man should have noth- 
ing to say about basic mili- 
tary programs or policies. 
His solitary task would be 
to head a military budget 
inspection service. 


“Stop, Look and Listen." 


Since Roosevelt II, and 








increasing costs.’ This was 

true in Henry Ford's day, but unfortunately no longer 
applies in the type of laborite economy which the 
Administration stands for, an economy based on the 
principle of distributing the fruits of increased pro- 
ductivity to the workers in form of immediate higher 
wage payments, instead of lower prices. This is one 
piece of cake we can’t eat and have, too. 

The President apparently seems to believe that he 
can squeeze profits ad infinitum and collect taxes as 
well. This despite the warning issued only a week or 
so ago by a prominent steel industry leader that a 
continued profit squeeze will inevitably lead to a drastic 
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quite possibly since Roose- 
velt I, there has been a very 
definite trend in Washington towards socialism by 
indirection. This trend that should be watched and 
analyzed much more closely than it has been is a trend 
away from a privately owned, privately financed 
economy, standing on its own feet, to an economy that 
is drugged and supported and sustained and distorted 
by all sorts of government subsidies, price supports and 
price controls. 

It is not necessary to vote in socialism, as the British 
did in 1945. Much the same result can be achieved 
by taking away more and more money from the poten- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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1952 The Most Valuable Edition 
Blue Book of Southern Progress 
The Indispensable Tool for— 


Manufacturers Bankers Educators 
Engineers Editors Librarians 
Sales Executives Civic Leaders ; Statisticians 


—and those engaged in 
securing New Industries in the South 


eo oe . 
For the First Time contains: 
Southern cities with 20,000 populations and more — valuable information on industrial 
facilities such as railroads, highways, power and water supply and available raw materials. 
This new feature is a reliable guide for those interested in Southern business and for those 
looking to the South for new plant expansion. 
State Economic Areas—Strictly new aspect of industrial economics is presented by means 
of this newly devised method of sub dividing states. This will include sales and receipts 
for 1951 itemized for manufacturing, farming, mining, construction, utilities, finance, 


trade and services. 


Tabular Comparison by States and for the South as a whole—shows net gains in eco- 
nomic expansion since before the last war. 


1952 BLUE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Please send me postage prepaid copies of 
your new 1952 edition at your special, pre-publication price of 


$1.00 » copy. My check for $ is enclosed. 


NAME . 

COMPANY 

ADORESS . 

CITY AND STATE .......... 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY Comprehensive Data for each of the 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 16 Southern States shown in above map. 
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At the turn of the century, in the great forests of 
Southeast Arkansas, CROSSETT LUMBER COM- 
PANY launched a project to assure, through scientific 
conservation, a perpetual forest growth with a regular 
and profitable crop of timber, and to achieve almost 
total utilization of the raw materials from its forests. 


The original sawmill operation has been expanded 
until today it produces 60 million feet of Arkansas 
soft pine, oak flooring, and miscellaneous lumber 
products annually. 


In 1937 Crossett commenced the manufacture of kraft 
papers under the name of Crossett Paper Mills and 
this important phase of the business now accounts for 
759% of the total sales volume of the Company. Post- 
war expansion of these facilities has resulted in a 50% 
increase in paper production, with unbleached kraft 


papers of all sizes and weights being turned out on the 
two huge machines. 





Southern states. Equitable 





NASHVILLE 
DALLA 8 
KNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
weemPpnis 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 


FROM PINE-TREES TO PAPER AT CROSSETT 


This is another advertisement in the series published for more than 15 years by Equitable 
Securities Corporation ee industrial and commercial 


tunities to contribute to the further 
pment of the South by supprying capital funds to sound enterprises. 


EQUITABLE 3:5 


welcome 0; 








An affiliate, Crossett Chemical Company, produces 
charcoal, methanol, and acetic acid from low-grade 
hardwoods, the removal of which benefits the forests. 


Altogether, Crossett’s plants consume a total of 185,- 
000,000 feet of forest raw materials annually. Crossett’s 
continuing expansion is supported by holdings of pine 
and hardwood lands, extending over three counties in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, a large portion of which has 
been under scientific forest management since 1922. 


Almost from the beginning, Crossett believed that 
cutting and new growth of timber could be co-ordi- 
nated with the manufacture of wood products in a per- 
petuating cycle that would adequately support 
permanent operations. Just how successful they have 
been is revealed in the continuing supply of timber 
which Crossett is growing and protecting for the 
markets of the future, while at the same time produc- 
ing an abundance of useful materials for the markets 
of today. 


concerns in the 


ATUANTA 
GREENSBORO 


Securities Corporation —rcacon aus 


TWO WALL STREET. NEW YORK § 


DOES TAX-FREE INCOME APPEAL 
TO YOU? 


In business circles, the month of March has come to be more closely associated 
with Federal income taxes than with any other subject. And for good reason. 


This month corporate officials, impressed (and perhaps depressed) by the size 
of their company and their personal tax bills, are redoubling their efforts to devise 
means of increasing their net income after taxes. 


One method of achieving this highly desirable result is that of investing in tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. Interest on the bonds issued by states, counties, cities and 
other political subdivisions is exempt from Federal income taxes under existing laws, 
regulations and rulings. 


In times of high Federal income tax rates, such as the present, this tax-free 
feature can be extremely valuable to taxpayers in the higher brackets, both corpora- 
tions and individual investors. By way of illustrating the value of tax-exempt bonds 
to such taxpayers, the following tabulation shows the returns which fully taxable 
bonds would have to yield in order to provide net returns (after Federal income 
taxes) to investors in certain tax brackets equivalent to municipal bond yields of 
1¥%4%, 27% and 214%, respectively: 


TAXABLE EQUIVALENT YIELDS 


$20,000 $44,000 $100,000 
Yield on to to to 52% 
Tax-Free $22,000 $50,000 $150,000 Corporate 
Municipal Income Income Income Tax 
Bonds Bracket Bracket Bracket Rate 


144% 4.61% 7.00% 17.50% 3.65% 
2 % 5.26% 8.00% 20.00% 4.17% 
244% 5.92% 9.00% 22.50% 4.69% 


Quite aside from their unique tax-free status, municipal bonds, as a class, enjoy 
an excellent credit standing and are highly regarded as investment securities. Gen- 
erally speaking, municipals enjoy broad markets, and afford a wide range of 
maturities. 











If you or your company are interested in tax-exempt municipal bonds, we shall 
be glad to furnish additional information, upon request. We can suggest bonds 
suitable to your particular needs and submit actual offering. A request for information 
will involve no obligation on your part. 


NAGHVILLE 
oALLA S 
RNOXKVILLE 
S'RMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
weenmrpuwis 


EQUITABLE 
Securities Corporation 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 


NSW YORK 
HARTFORD 
ATLANTA 
GREENSBORO 
ano 
JACKSON, MISS, 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 





coe @ you are starting a new 
business, or your present business is 
growing, and you're looking around for 
a good plant site 


see & you want a variety of 
raw materials, including an abundance 
of the world’s finest Bituminous coal, 
plenty of power and industrial water, 
skilled or unskilled workers with 
adaptability and Staybility 


e ec ec AF you want nearness to 
the nation’s major markets and quick 
access to world markets through the 
great year-round ice-free Port of Nor- 
folk on Hampton Roads 


Industrial and Agricultural 


e e e then investigate the Land of 
Plenty, the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway—Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


e e e in this growing and pro- 
ductive region—where there's plenty of 
room to grow—you will find clean, pro- 
gressive, friendly communities, reason- 
able tax structures and sensible real 
estate values. 


eee iff these advantages, plus 
dependable N. & W. transportation, and 
decentralized, strategic location, fit your 


needs, write to: 


Department, Drawer MR-501, 


Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 


ment, with more than 50 years experience, is staffed by plant 


location specialists, who know the advantage of working with 


you quietly and in strictest confidence. They are at your service. 


Noufotk.. Wesletn. Railway 
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How to Brighten industrial 


equipment with just one coat 


FREE BOOK 
tells how to 
do this and 
scores of other 


painting jobs 


31 PAGES OF USEFUL INFORMATION 


New free book tells how to get better paint 
results at lower cost... how to buy and apply 
the right aluminum paints. 

Alcoa does not make paint. We have prepared 
this book so you can know about the many new 
improvements in aluminum paints; can buy the 
correct paints without lengthy specifications and 
tests; can apply them best for lasting protection 
and good appearance. 

This book gives worth-while maintenance 
painting tips, includes coverage tables, tells what 
aluminum paints to use inside and out, on wood, 
metal, masonry and heated surfaces. For your 
free copy, attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail today. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Paint Service Bureau, 1795SC Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of: “Paintigg with Aluminum”. 
Name (Please print) 

Address 


ee ee a ee oe 
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tial private investor, by imposing a more and more 
crushing load of taxation, and giving more and more 
tax revenue to various ambitious government agencies 
to spend or give away. It may well be that the Presi- 
dential candidate who will offer a convincing blueprint 
of how this trend can be not only arrested, but reversed, 
will attract an amazing amount of non-partisan support 
at the polls. 


Housecleaning. Speaking of how his constituents 
were thinking back in his congressional district, a 
Mississippi representative is reported recently to have 
said: “The thing that is disturbing the folks is that 
there is no rhyme or reason to nine-tenths of what we 
are doing. They wonder if we have a plan to win the 
war, to balance the budget, to clean up in Washington.” 
It seems to us that what is disturbing the folks is that 
they have found out that the Administration has a very 
definite plan to clean-up in Washington. What they 
want is a plan to clean up Washington. 


Little Grains. Most government employees are 
honest, hard-working, and about as efficient as you 
could expect considering the red tape that keeps them 
continually tangled up. But some have a pretty callous 
attitude. A new high in callousness about the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money has come from Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan. He was being questioned 
about the mysterious disappearance of four or five 
million dollars worth of government-owned grain. His 
attitude was clearly stated when he said with complete 
nonchalance: “Five million dollars worth could almost 
slip through the cracks in the floor.” We fear that the 
worthy Secretary has lost both his sense of proportion 
and of honesty. 


Ring-around-the-rosey. Recently, the Wall Street 
Journal reported the case of an electronics engineer 
who hopped from a job with one company to a second 
company, back to the first company and then on to 
a third. This little game of hop-scotch was played to 
get around the government's wage rules. A govern- 
ment rule, all wrapped up in red tape, barred him 
from getting a wage increase from the company he 
originally worked for. But the second company could 
hire him away for more money; then the first company 
could hire him back for still more; whereupon the third 
company could bid against them both. But in no case 
could the company that momentarily employed him 
meet the offers of the other bidders. Now this may 
have been a happy situation for this engineer, although 
he, too, might have been happier to get his wage in- 
crease by staying put. But for many other employees 
who do not like to play grasshopper, and for business 
generally, it is a very unhappy situation. 


Sauce for the Goose. Speaking of the Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Production Act, the Presi- 
dent says it “allows manufacturers and processors to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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GIANT NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE PLANT 


engineered and constructed by EBASCO 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation selected EBASCO to de- 
sign and build one of the largest industrial plants in the nation. 


To be constructed at Columbus, Ohio, this ‘king size’ factory 
will be nearly half a mile long with over 2,000,000 square feet or 50 acres of working 
area. Built to turn out jet-engine parts for the Navy, it will later be converted to the 
manufacture of Westinghouse home appliances. 


EBASCO men are handling the planning, designing, purchasing 
and building of the entire project—including feeder roads and rail spurs. This is another 
outstanding example of EBASCO teamwork in action—supplying all the specialized 
services needed to bring a plant from preliminary planning to completed construction. 


For nearly half a century EBASCO has contributed steadily to 
the expansion and modernization of American industry. During this time EBASCO 
engineering and construction services have produced over one billion dollars of new 
plant facilities throughout the United States and in many foreign countries. 


From this background comes EBASCO’s ability to get a con- 
struction job done quickly and efficiently. To learn how EBASCO can serve you, 
send for a free copy of ‘The Inside Story of Outside Help.’ Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. H, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


yooene comer, 


ERAS 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 


Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 


Office Modernization 
Purchasing 

Rates & Pricing 
Research 

Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 

Traffic 

Washington Office 











GBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THNIGS DONE ANYWHERE In THE woRtD EEBASCO SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“A 


STRONG STEP 


TO SAFETY” 


Tri-LOK 
“y 
steps 


Each Tri-Lok step consists of a panel of Rectangular, Diag- 
onal, or U-type Tri-Lok flooring in any desired width, length, 


depth, and bar spacing. 


SAFE checker plate nosing bars make each step 
stand out clearly. Abrasive ed-ing also available. 


CLEAN clogless, rivetless Tri-Lok joint prevents 
accumulation of dirt, moisture, rust. 


STRONG added strength provided at maximum 
load contact by shape and rigidity of nosing bar. 


Write today for bulletin NU-1103 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


Netione! Distributer for the Tri-Lok Company 


is 
Breve Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania oa! 


Sales Representatives in Principai Cities 








YOUR Eopil# 


bquipment a d merchandise 
need the lasting protection that 
always comes ino a Ruberoid 


Bonded Roof 


might be avoided by giving 


Costly losses 


your rooting a thorough check 
up now, A leader in the built 
up rooting held for almost 60 
years, Ruberoid can supply you 
withmaterialsand specifications 
to meet any roofing conditions 

Ruberoid makes every type of 
built-up roof—Smooth Surfaced 
Asbestos, Coal Tar Pitch with 


gravel or slag surfacing, and 


smooth or gravel-and-slag sur- 
faced Asphalt in specifica- 
tions to meet your every need, 
Ruberoid Approved Roofers 
are not prejudiced in favor of 
any one type. You are assured 
of uniform quality, centralized 
responsibility, and more 
economical operation with 
Ruberoid Built-Up  Roofings. 
Write for Ruberoid’s free 
Built-Up Roofing Specification 
Book and Roof Selector. 
The Ruberoid Co. 500 Fifth 
Ave. New York 18, N.Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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demand and get price ceilings high enough to cover 
all cost increases incurred between the Korean out- 
break and July 26, 1951.” He argues that business 
priees should be controlled and the Capehart and its 
allied amendments prevent this. But the argument 
which is good against them is good against cost-of- 
living boosts in wages and parity boosts in farm prices, 
since Mr. Truman’s wage-control policy permits wage 
earners to demand or get wage increases to cover in- 
creases of living costs since Korea. His farm-control 
policy permits farrners to demand and get price in- 
creases covering increases in the things they have to 
buy since Korea. On the workingmen and the farmers 
Mr. Truman and his party depend and have depended 
since 1933 for re-election. Hence he seeks for them 
what he would deny to businessmen. 


Too Expensive. An annual report of the Federal 
Security Administration lists a figure of more than 
thirteen billion dollars as the estimated cost of illness 
in 1950, including both medical care and loss of income. 
The figure suggests a rough idea of the size of the 
task of attempting to cover this cost by a system of 
compulsory health insurance, as the administration 
wants. It can be guessed, on the basis of the British 
experience with government-financed medical care, 
that the actual cost figure under such a system might 
be much higher. Medical care, like many other things, 
tends to be more expansive and costly under govern- 
ment direction than under private enterprise. 

The thought of adding such an expenditure to the 
present total annual outlay for government activities 
is probably more deadly to the compulsory insurance 
proposal than the argument of principle that it would 
socialize medicine. 


Historical Parallel. Writing of conditions in the 
France of the latter 18th century, Andrew D. White, 
in his classic Fiat Money in France, gives us glimpses 
of the effect on peoples’ sense of values under the 
impact of a policy of deliberate inflation. ‘These evils, 
though great, were small compared with those far more 
deep-seated signs of disease which now showed them- 
selves throughout the country. One of these was the 
obliteration of thrift from the minds of the French 
people. . . . in the country there grew a dislike of 
steady labor and a contempt for simple living.” 

Not the least striking parallel between what is occur- 
ring here and what occurred in France at the end of 
the eighteenth century concerns the sophistry employed 
to justify the Government's policy of deliberate mone- 
tary inflation. ‘In speeches, newspapers and pamphlets, 
about this time,” writes White, “we begin to find it 
declared that, after all, a depreciated currency is a 
blessing; that gold and silver form an unsatisfactory 
standard for measuring values; that it is a good thing 
to have a currency that will not go out of the King- 
dom. ... ; that the laws of political economy, however 
applicable in other times, are not applicable to this 
particular period ... ; that the whole state of present 
things, so far from being an evil, is a blessing.” 
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Dont Send a Coupon 


Write us a letter. Give us your specific requirements for a plant location, 
and we will gladly send you a concise and confidential report on sites 
suited to your individual needs. 

Our reports are not stereotyped affairs to be taken from a pigeonhole 
and mailed indiscriminately to industrial prospects. To us each plant 
location is a separate and distinct problem, and as such receives careful 
individual attention. 





Take advantage of this specialized service without cost or obligation. 
If you are seeking the “best” location for your plant, our assistance will 
save you valuable time and money. 





Address: Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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SOUTH ERN Weaps The Nations 
CTV. U.S.A. 


When your local merchant bun- 





dies up your purchases, chances 


are he’s using wrapping paper, 





bags, paper-board boxes or 
packages produced in 
Southern City U.S. A. 
Vast pine forests, covering 
millions of acres, provide 
raw materials for this con- 


stantly expanding southern 





industry that today pro- 
duces a major part of 


rt ate 
This is “Southern City,’’ U.S.A. it's our way of expressing os 0 er ee the nation’s kraft and 
unit the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 


people served by the four associated electric power companies of containerboard paper. 
The Southern Company system. ai 


Even your daily newspaper 
may be printed on newsprint 
manufactured from southern pine 


NFA Throughout the nation businessmen, —a relatively new development 

editors and publishers are acclaiming , x 

the tremendous industrial and agricultural advances made in that is turning more and more 
Southern City during the past decade. Over 100,000 stockholders 
of The Southern Company, located in every state in the Union, 
are vitally interested because this progress assures a constant and green gold every day. 
growing demand for electric power. 


Southern City forest land into 








The Write the industrial de- 
The South and The Southern Company a velopment departments 
Southern Company of any of the four oper- 
Atlanta, Georgia ating companies for 

» Geo 


further information. 


are both growing ... together! 











Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY +: GEORGIA POWER COMPANY - GULF POWER COMPANY « MISSISSIPP] POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama Atianta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Osceola Produets Company of Osceola, Ar- 
kansas, chose these two 70-ft. diam. by 60-ft. 
Horton steel soybean storage tanks beeause 
they were more economical to erect and will 
provide more efficient, longer lasting storage 
facilities than struetures of less durable ma- 
terials. Each of these modern welded. steel 
units stores 200,000 bushels of soybeans. 

Careful steps are taken to thoroughly clean 
all soybeans before they are stored in the 
tanks. The tanks are well ventilated by a mod- 
ern submerged duct system and the Horton 
welded steel construction assures proper dry 
storage of the product. 

Osceola Products Company are extractors 
of cottonseed and soybean oils and manufac- 
turers of cottonseed and soybean products. 


mtn Nagel ee 


Houston 
y k Bidg. les A jes 
2216 Guildhall Bidg. New vaste ad 


1517 General Petroleum 
3313—165 Breedwey 





Soybean Storage at Arkansas Processing Plant 


Annually, they process approximately 500,000 
bushels of soybeans which are purchased from 
local farms near the plant. 

Daily plant production of soybean oil is 
about 50,000 Ibs. This is shipped in tank cars 
to manufacturers throughout the U.S. for use 
in making such products as shortening, marga- 
rine and salad oils. Soybean meal, left after 
the oil is extracted, is used for livestock feed. 

These soybean storage tanks are typical 
amples of the types of steel structures we are 
equipped to fabricate and erect. You ean de- 
pend on the expert facilities of Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Company for the erection of all types 
of storage or processing equipment. Write our 
nearest office for further information and quo- 
tations. There is no obligation on your part 


CHICAGO copes gn & inane COMPANY 


-1510 Lefeyette eee 5 ae - 1619-1700 Walnut Lat 
+++ -402 Kiros \e 1 








PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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COAL keeps things humming around the clock! 


Flick an electric switch and you've called on coal—70% 


of the fuel used in generating America’s electricity is 
coal... You enjoy your auto, also thanks to coal—for it 
takes a pound of coal to make every pound of steel in it 

. And, almost all the good things you use in your daily 
life are made in factories powered by bituminous coal! 

So it’s good to know that the American coal industry 
is the most efficient in the world—that American coal 
reserves are large enough to power America’s progress 
for hundreds of years! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
the power for a factory—or to heat a home or other 
building? Then you should consider the many impor- 
tant advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 

dependable! 

Dependable supply assures price stability! 

v 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY Qj AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! / 


pe denscavienste inhi ARO aa ent ate ti TIL 


soe ae a Sapte ct ee 
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WORLD’S SIXTH LONGEST SPAN | 


Another outstanding example of 


American Bridge ingenuity and dependability 


I gts FOUR traffic lanes, each 12 feet 


wide, a 3-foot median strip, and two 
3-foot sidewalks, The Delaware Memorial 
Bridge provides a safer, speedier connect- 
ing link between the states of Delaware 
and New Jersey. The 2,150-foot main sus- 
pension span gives a vertical clearance of 
175 feet above the 1,500-foot channel, suf- 
ficient for even the largest ships. 

American Bridge fabricated and erected 
the steel superstructure, fabricated the 
steelwork for the anchorage foundations, 
and for the tower caissons, and spun the 
heavy suspension cables. 

The complete story of American Bridge’s 
part in the building of this great bridge has 
been published in an interesting new book- 
let. Contains many photographs showing 
various stages of construction. Write for 
your copy. 


a 
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THE DELAWARE MEMORIAL BRIDGE, Wilmington. ERECTION OF ONE of the two identical tower 

Delaware. This graceful and useful structure supplants has progressed to the fourth section. Preparation 

the ferry service on U. S. Route 40 between Pennville, are being made to “jump” the creeper to the next ~ 

New Jersey, and New Castle, Delaware, eliminating a level. Completed towers rise 417 feet above the” 

iisnibecicaitale ok ale Genanties. tate foundations—a height” approximately that of a7 
‘ : thirty-five story building. 

§,000,000 motor vehicles will use the bridge annually. 

The first steelwork for the superstructure was placed 

by American Bridge on Feb. 2, 1950, and the bridge 

completed in one and one-half years, notwithstanding 

the extremely severe winter of 1950-1951. 


“Ke 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
THE DELAWARE MEMORIAL 





CATWALK VIEW from one of the main towers as : . $43,900,000 
wire is being spun into suspension cables. Pencil- 

thick wires, four at a time, are shown being carried : 

across the Delaware River by a four-foot spi For 

wheel. Bridgemen are placing the wires Howard nenmee Sate Highway Department 
as they come from the wheel. The spi Consultants : ammen & Bergendoft 

ation continued day and night, interrupt 0. H. Ammann 


high wind and severe cold. Meran, Proctor, Fi ‘ 


Consulting . 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY A. Gordon Lorimer 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. Paluteceea, 
and Erected 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO by American Bridge. 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEWYORK - PHILADELPHIA - 


PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE 


ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


U N I 
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Here we go again! 


“March 15th, Tax Day, is around the corner 
. and bere | am, wrestling with Form 
1040 again! You, too, I'll bet. 


“Sure, I gripe about it every year. Who 
doesn't? It’s like yelling at the umpire. 
Or beefing about the weather. That's our 
privilege! 

"But this year's taxes really burt. Now don’t 
get me wrong .. . I believe in taxes. Can't 
run a government without taxes. And 
when it comes to our government spending 
money honestly and efficiently for Defense, 
Freedom or Good Government .. . it can 
have the shirt off my back. 


“But down at the Republic plant I work 
hard for my dough. And, naturally, I get 
burned up when I read about a lot of 
money being spent foolishly by our govern- 
ment. That, of course, goes for all levels of 
government . . . federal, state, county and 
local. They're. all run on our tax money 

. yours and mine. 


“And when I say ‘our’ tax money, it reminds 
me that companies groan about taxes, too. 
They've got ‘living expenses’ same as we 

do, and taxes take an even bigger 
= bite out of their income than 
pe they do out of ours. 
~ 


“What's left of our pay, we call 
savings. What's left of a company’s 
‘pay’, is called profits. It is profits 
that create new jobs by improving 
and expanding industry. Without 
company profits, a lot of us citizens 
would Jose our jobs. 


“To get back to this business of spending 
... my wife runs our home with simple, 
sensible day-by-day economy. And so do 
my neighbors’ wives. So does any well- 
managed business. So why shouldn’t our 
government... national, state, county 
and local .. . practice that same common- 
sense economy, too? With, I repeat, our 
hard-earned dough!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ome 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free... an America whose vast 
Railroad Industry is unsurpassed. And through 
railroading, Republic serves America. Republic steel 

into track bolts and spikes...and into power- 
ul locomotives that thunder over the tracks. 
Republic's famed Enduro Stainless Steel is found, 
inside and out, on gleaming streamliners that 
crisscross the nation. And in roundhouses and 
repair shops, tools and machines made of Republic 
steel help keep America’s rolling stock rolling, 
come peace or war. 

* * + 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. J, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio. 
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"What Esriches the South Esricbes the Nation” 


Taken for a Ride 


Congress now has come to the end of its rope, so far 
as income taxes are concerned. It has exhausted the 
revenue possibilities of the graduated individual in- 
come tax, and especially its corporate version—those 
taxes which were the first resort and political refuge 
of Congressmen seeking to retain the political good- 
will of the mass of their constituents. 


The time has finally arrived when politicians and 
demagogues can no longer hide the fact from those 
in the low and moderate income groups that they pay, 
both directly and indirectly the vast bulk of federal 
income taxes. In various ways and by obvious de- 
vices, this fact has been successfully camouflaged for 
an incredibly long time. 


It would now be a physical impossibility to collect 
individual income taxes, at present rates, from the 
great mass of tax payers earning less than $5000— 
were it not for the slick device of withholding their 
tax payments from pay envelopes. This question- 
able ‘check off’? of taxes, which we believe to 
be unconstitutional, has, up to now, been largely suc- 
cessful in disguising the burden of this tax from mil- 
lions of voters. Because they think in terms of ‘‘take 
home pay” they do not miss what they think they never 
had. 


The fallacy, also, that an impersonal levy can be 
placed on the net incomes of soulless corporations 
which would be neither a sales tax, nor a tax on wages 
nor a double tax on dividends, is now being widely 
recognized for what it really is—a tax ultimately paid 
by customers, employees and stockholders. A cor- 
poration, an abstract idea in legal form, pays nothing. 
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Every one affected by the acts of the corporation pays 
out of his own individual pocket. 

The everyday citizen whom you may meet on the 
street, in the factory or on the farm, the fellow whose 
vote counts just as much as does that of the economist, 
the labor boss or the corporation president is now 
waking to the real fact that he has been “taken for 
a ride" and that it has not been a sree ride. He is 
becoming indignant because he realizes that he has 
been deliberately fooled and misled. He is all the 
more indignant because he is ashamed of his ‘“‘some- 
thing for nothing” attitude that made him so easy to 
gull. 

Income taxes as a whole, which supplied 42 per cent 
of the Federal government’s income receipts for 1939, 
are being counted on to furnish 83 per cent of its 
income for the fiscal year 1951-52, and even a larger 
percentage for the fiscal year to follow. It is obvious 
from this that the government has counted on getting 
its eggs from one basket. It is equally obvious that 
the “dumb clucks”’ that supply the eggs have reached 
their limit. 

To avoid deficit financing, run-away inflation and 
eventual national bankruptcy, our law makers and ad- 
ministrators must, of necessity, now adopt and follow 
both of two courses. They must stop or postpone un- 
essential government spending projects and eliminate 
waste wherever it occurs in the military as well as in 
civil branches. And they must raise whatever rev- 
enue is necessary by supplementing income taxes, or 
better yet, by substituting for them, anhonest, equitable 
sales tax, graduated so that its burden falls least 
harshly on those least able to bear it. 

















Korean “truce” prospects 
cause market decline 


While this factor is of doubtful validity shrinkage in profits 
seems more potent. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


ie firmness in the stock market which 
characterized the opening weeks of 1952 
has at this writing been replaced by a 
decline. The Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age which recorded a low of 255.95 on 
November 24, 1951 subsequently rose to a 
peak of 275.40 on January 22nd of this 
year. This was less than a point away 
from the 1951 high of 276.37. As a matter 
of fact, the Dow-Jones Composite Aver- 
age of 65 Stocks reached 100.94 on Janu- 
ary 29, 1952 which was slightly above the 
1951 high of 100.04 of October 15th. This 
showing is largely due to the utilities 
which sold as high as 49.24 recently and 
which was approximately 2 points above 
the 1951 high of 47.22. 

Reversal Expected The setback in 
quotations which has carried the Indus- 
trials to within striking distance of the 
November 24th low point is larger when 
measured in terms of points than as an 
overall percentage. If we look at the 65 
Composite Average the deciine is slight- 
ly above 4% from the peak. On technical 
grounds alone a movement of this kind 
should excite no particular attention. In 
fact, a reversal of say 10% in the overall 
average of common stocks of all classi- 
fications has long been overdue consider- 
ing the background of the last two years. 
In all inflationary moves whether ex- 
pressed in terms of commodity prices, 
stock prices or otherwise, reversals in 
the trend are to be expected. They may 
run for a considerable period of time; 
so long, in fact, that they may confuse 
the picture 

Determining FactorsIn any decline 
regardless of how violent or how mild 
no one determining factor can usually 
be isolated except in rare instances. Just 
now there is supposed to be a growing 
belief on the part of investors and con- 
sumers that a “truce” in Korea is just 
around the We commented on 
the truce situation and related subjects 
at considerable length last month in this 
column. We ventured the opinion that 
the principal stumbling block to a cease 
fire agreement would be the matter of 
the exchange of prisoners. At this writ- 
ing there has been no progress made 
toward agreement on this vital point. 
From the Communist point of view an 
exchange of prisoners to be determined 
on a voluntary basis might be disastrous, 
propagandistically speaking. Supposing 
30% of the prisoners held by the U. N. 
forces indicated a desire not to be ex- 
changed. This would indicate a sort of 
free election or plebescite showing the 


corner 


real feelings of men who formerly lived 
under the red flag, but who are now ina 
position to remain in the free world if 
they choose. Conversely speaking, any 
sizable percentage of this kind would be 
a top rate propaganda point for the free 
world. On the other hand, should the 
U. N. forces agree to return of POWs 
whether they wish to go or not, they 
would place themselves in the inhuman 
position of sentencing large numbers of 
men to almost certain death. The names 
of prisoners held by each side have, as 
will be remembered, already been ex- 
changed. Of course, some kind of a 
compromise might be arranged but we 
cannot visualize the nature of its terms. 
This then is the crucial point at issue so 
far as the negotiations at Panmunjom 
are concerned. 

Even if a cease fire were arranged, it 
might be meaningless so far as the 
American economy was concerned. It cer- 
tainly would not mean a letdown in the 
rearmament program. True, a cease fire 
might effect the psychology of some in- 
vestors. Usually there are numbers of 
holders of common stocks who are in- 
clined to sell in the event a basic change 
in the overall situation takes place, pre- 
sumably on the theory that uncertainty 
is bearish, regardless of whether it is 
good news or bad news in the long run. 
Therefore, it is impossible to predict the 
extent to which the present decline may 
continue, If, however, the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average moves somewhat below 
the November 24, 1951 low we should 
judge that institutional buyers would 
again begin to interest themselves in 
making commitments. The interest in 
common stocks as such which has been 
generated over the past two or three 
years is not likely to reverse itself. Trust 
funds, pension funds and other institu- 
tional buyers are less inclined to be 
guided by economic and _ psychological 
factors than the average individual. 
Therefore a further decline from today’s 
quotations would be braked by these 
factors, and we are not of the opinion 
that the present recession will broaden 
out into a major one. 

Corporate Earnings--On the other 
hand, there is even less evidence that 
stocks should move into higher areas 
than they reached in late January, Com- 
paratively few of the earnings state- 
ments now being published for the 1951 
period make pleasant reading. Here and 
there, of course, are companies which 
for one reason or another are able to 


show higher earnings for 1951 than they 
did in 1950. They compromise a fairly 
wide range of industries including the 
chemicals, tire and rubbers, the oils and 
the finance companies. For the most part 
there has been a rather monotonous 
series of reports showing higher gross 
sales, a rising pre-tax net, but a lower 
final result after the heavy impact of the 
tax bill has been reckoned with. There 
has also been a sprinkling of dividend 
reductions and a few omissions, not at 
all serious but just enough to remind the 
readers of financial pages that there can 
be trouble in the midst of prosperity. 
We hasten to add that we do not expect 
a substantial number of dividend omis- 
sions. 

Another factor which is becoming 
more and more clearly etched on the 
consciousness of stock market observers 
is the narrowing margins by which divi- 
dends are being earned. Preliminary 
figures for 1951 show that corporate 
profits were $18.1 billion. This is a very 
marked decline from the $22.8 billion 
shown for 1950. The 1950 figure is only 
slightly below the $18.5 billion of 1947. 
In other words, the American investor 
has been treading water more or less, 
profitwise, for the last four years. True, 
his dividends increased from the $6.6 
billion of 1947 to the $9.5 billion in 1951. 
This is less than $3 billion added to an 
abnormally low figure. 

Significance of These Figures—Taken 
alone these statistics might be more or 
less meaningless, but they must be con- 
sidered along side of other factors in the 
national economy which are very sig- 
nificant. Even though net profits have 
stood still for four years, pre-tax profits 
have risen almost 50% since 1947, or from 
$30.5 billion to $448 billion. Corporate 
tax liability has absorbed all of the gain 
and a little more since this figure has 
risen from $11.9 billion to $26.7 billion. 
This has been a tax collectors’ market 
rather than a corporate investors’ mar- 
ket. 

Yet this is not all. In 1947 corporations 
were able to plow back $12 billion into 
new plant, property and equipment, 
while in 1951 this figure had shrunk 
to $8.6 billion. Reinvestment of this 
character was even running at a lower 
rate in the last half of 1951. We would 
like to pursue the matter a little further 
in the interest of telling the entire story. 
While profits were standing still between 
1947 and 1951, total national income rose 
from $198.7 billion to $276 billion, and 
the compensation of employees from 
$128 billion to $178.1 billion. 


It is therefore obvious that if this state 
of affairs continues much longer without 
a simultaneous decline in the commodity 
price level, certain definite results will 
ensue, Net earnings will not be sufficient 
to maintain a healthy volume of reinvest- 
ment. This possibility cannot be ignored 
in any long term appraisal of common 
stock prices. Just now commercial ioans 
are rising because business needs money 
to supplement its shrinkage profits. It 
might be well to reappraise this phase 
of the economic picture in the not too 
distant future. 
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New type storage system for phosphate 


= first storage system of its kind in 
the phosphate industry was installed re- 
cently by American Cyanamid Company 
at its plant in Brewster, Florida. 

Introduction of the new system, which 
includes a rotary stacker conveyor and 
underground tunnels for blending, brings 
added storage capacity, more accurate 
blending and more efficient operation of 
the storage facilities and of the mines 
themselves. 

With the new system in operation, rock 
from Cyanamid’s two nearby phosphate 
mines arrives at the Brewster “dry” 
plant in hopper-bottom cars which empty 
directly into a track hopper. From the 
track hopper, the rock is fed at 600 tons 
an hour (currently being stepped up to 
800 tons an hour) onto a 36-inch-wide 
conveyor belt, running up an 80-foot-high 
stacker which pivots over a wide semi- 
circle. This rotation is controlled from 
the track hopper building. 

Under the stacker is a semi-circular 
storage pile consisting of various grades 
of rock at different points. The rock is 
dropped from the top of the stacker onto 
the appropriate part of the pile below. 

Directly under the different grades of 
rock in the storage pile are evenly-spaced 
openings into a continuous underground 
tunnel of reinforced concrete. These 
openings are controlled by electrically 
operated gates through which rock may 
be deposited on conveyor belts. Grades 
of rock are blended by proportioning the 
desired grades through these gates. 

At about the mid-point of the tunnel, 
two transfer conveyors carry the rock 
out of the tunnel to a dual conveyor sys- 
tem entering the dry plant. The tunnel 
conveyor can feed either or both of the 
transfer belts and the transfer belts, in 


Aerial view of American Cyanamid Company's Brewster plant in Florida, showing 
the rotary stacker and semi-circular storage pile in the foreground. 


turn, can feed either or both of the dry 
plant’s conveyors. This permits rock to 
be removed at any controlled rate from 
any point in the pile, or from several 
points at once, resulting in continuous 
dependable operation and accurate blend- 
ing. 

The old system, which the new one 
replaced, a concrete bin type system with 
reclaiming conveyors, allowed limited 
storage and blending and less efficient 
handling of incoming hopper cars. The 


new facilities prevent delay of railroad 
equipment and, more important, result 
in better service to customers by permit- 
ting quicker deliveries of more accurately 
blended phosphate rock. 

Engineering, specifications, and design 
were handled by Cyanamid'’s Central! 
Engineering Division. The stacker was 
designed and supplied by Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
and all construction work was done by 
the local plant construction organization. 
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Shown in action at the new plant, the rotary stacker swings 

over the storage pile of various grades of rock, and drops 

rock from the top of the stacker onto the appropriate sec- 
tion of the pile below. 


Directly under storage pile is this tunnel. Through over- 

head doors under various grades of rock, the material drops 

on conveyor belts, automatically blended, and is then 
moved to the dry plant. 
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Easing of Controls Expected 


as Defense Program Slows Down 


by Sidney Fish 


|= first steps in the long path back 
from a controlled economy to free mar- 
kets appear to have been taken by the 
Government. Controls have been lifted 
on several materials and there are strong 
indications that other controls will be 
eased or abolished later this year, as 
supply of metals and other goods comes 
into balance with the demand 

Be Alert To Change As the picture 
for business changes, business men will 
have to be alert to change their plans 
sccordingly, It does not seem likely that 
all of the defense controls will go out 
of the window next June 30; on the con- 
trary, there is every likelihood that 
Congress will renew the Defense Pro- 
duction Act for another year, if only to 
have the right to impose controls avnil- 
able on a stand-by basis 

But the tempo of rising defense pro- 
duction has been slowed down. This will 
enable the government to spread the 
program over a much longer period of 
time. The decision to level off the de- 
fense curve, news of which has slowly 
leaked out of Washington during the 
last month or two, will have many im- 
portant results. It means that if a com- 
pany has not yet succeeded in booking 
defense contracts, it will be harder to do 
so from now on. It means that some con- 
tracts will be cancelled and that others 
will call for a smaller volume than was 
formerly anticipated, although defense 
output as a whole will increase slightly 
or hold fairly steady. 

The manufacturer cannot af- 
ford, however, to ignore all of the de- 
fense controls. This year, as in 1951, the 
manufacturer who knows what to do 
under the various regulations, or who 
knows where to find experienced coun- 
sel to advise him or act for him in Wash- 
ington, will enjoy many advantages not 
possessed by his competitors. 

Several important Government con- 
trols still are very much in the picture, 
even though prospects are getting bet- 
ter for a gradual rise in civilian produc- 
tion, beginning as early as mid-year, or 
the fourth quarter. Here some of 
the more important fields of regulation 
which will have to be watched closely 

CMP Rules Get New Shake-up: A\l- 
most every month since the NPA put 
the controlled materials plan into effect 
last July, the rules have been changed 

Here are some points to watch from 
now on: 


average 


are 


1. NPA has set up a procedure under 
which manufacturers may get supple- 
mentary allotments. Two broad types of 


users are eligible for such allotments 
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a) those companies, both large and small, 
that find they are unable to make sub- 
stitutions of metals that were originally 
planned, and b) small “single line” pro- 
ducers of less essential items, who sus- 
tained the sharpest cutbacks and who 
cannot operate under their first quarter 
allotments. In each case, to get the sup- 
plementary allotment, the applicant must 
present an entirely new argument, spell- 
ing out why the defense effort is going 
to suffer, or he will be forced to shut 
down, etc., unless he gets more ma- 
terials. 

2. NPA has announced that it will as- 
sign larger second quarter quotas to 
non-essential industries which were cut 
sharply in the first quarter. But other 
industries—-autos and appliances, may 
find it difficult to make as many units 
as in the first quarter, unless they are 
unusually successful in substituting 
steel and plastics for scarce aluminum 
and copper. 

3. Despite talk by NPA of cracking 
down on excessive inventories which 
violate the CMP rules, little has been 
done thus far, where a company had a 
fairly plausible excuse for carrying 
stocks of more steel, copper and alumi- 
num than were permitted. Uniess the 
offense is overt-—-such as selling CMP al- 
lotments in the black market—-it seems 
likely that NPA will continue to carry 
on educational, rather than punitive 
policies. 

4. NPA has ended controls over at 
least seven materials--chrome, stainless 
steel, glass containers, synthetic rubber, 
plastic type nylon, methyl chloride, bis- 
muth, and sole leather. This means that 
producers are free to use these ma- 
terials in unlimited quantities, thus re- 
lieving shortages of other materials 
where substitutions are feasible. 

This means that where it is feasible 
to redesign civilian products to use de- 
controlled materials, or those in rela- 
tively plentiful supply, many producers 
will do so. As a result, civilian produc- 
tion from now on will tend to reach to- 
tals not contemplated by Government ex- 
perts, and competition may tend to be 
keener than expected. 

5. Remember that “small users” un- 
der CMP rules can self-certify their re- 
quirements of steel for quantities rang- 
ing from 5 to 30 tons in a quarter, de- 
pending on base period use. Remember 
also that companies that use between 
100 to 250 tons in a quarter, 4,000 to 15,- 
000 pounds of copper and 1,000 to 15,000 
pounds of aluminum, will have their 
CMP forms processed in regional offices 


of NPA. It therefore would be wise to 
enlist the full cooperation of such re- 
gional officials. 

Producers of Class B products who 
anticipate using in the second quarter 
of 1951 controlled materials in excess of 
one-fourth of what they consumed in 
1950, must file a CMP-4B form with their 
nearest NPA office. 

Renegotiation Comes into the Picture: 
Companies that have succeeded in book- 
ing defense orders from now on may find 
renegotiation a costly proposition, From 
one standpoint, it may prove even more 
costly than during World War II. For 
then, the peak tax on corporation profits 
stood at 85% per cent, so that on money 
refunded through renegotiation, the ac- 
tual net cost was only 14% per cent. But 
now the maximum tax is 70 per cent, so 
the net cost of profits refunded under 
renegotiation will be about twice as 
high as during the war. 

The Renegotiation Board has mailed 
to more than 17,000 contractors and sub- 
contractors standard forms which were 
to have been filed by March 1. Here are 
some steps which should be considered 
in connection with the renegotiation 
problem: 

1. Set up a reserve on your books for 
renegotiation for 1951 operations. But 
make sure that you call it a reserve for 
contingencies rather than a reserve for 
renegotiation. A reserve clearly labelled 
one for renegotiation, might prove too 
tempting to the board, and might in- 
fluence their decision. 

2. Consider whether it would be ad- 
visable to make voluntary refunds reg- 
ularly, before you face the renegotiation 
board. During the last war, tne Rene- 
gotiation Boards followed a policy of ac- 
cording especially favorable treatment 
to companies that made voluntary re- 
funds or repriced their products down- 
wards, Of course, during the present 
emergency, many contracts were ob- 
tained only after keenly competitive 
bidding, and since profits are subnormal, 
it is not likely that refunds will be 
feasible, particularly since labor and 
other costs are continuing to rise. 

3. It is not known yet what rate of 
profit before taxes will be allowed by 
the Renegotiation Board. Presumably, 
such allowable rates will vary from in- 
dustry to industry. During the last war, 
the allowable rate, before taxes, In many 
industries was between 12 and 14 per 
cent, but after taxes, the allowed rate 
ranged from as little as 2 per cent, or 
even less to as much as 25 per cent, de- 
pending on the size of the company, its 
contribution to the war effort, etc. Some 
accountants feel that it is probably safe 
to assume that a profit margin of 12 to 
14 per cent, before taxes, will again be 
the standard for most manufacturing 
industries. 

4. The date on which income becomes 
subject to renegotiation varies with the 
agency. Income from military contracts 
comes under the Renegotiation Act be- 
ginning with January 1, 1951. 

Aid for Small Manufacturers: The 
Department of Commerce and the Small 
Defense Plants Administration have 
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been carrying on several activities to re- 
lieve the distress of small manufacturers 
who are suffering from cutbacks in the 
use of metals for civilian purposes. Here 
are some of the methods currently being 
used by the Government: 

1. Assuring small manufacturers of 
supplies of critical materials, through 
self-certification under the Contrelled 
Materials Plan, as well as through spe- 
cial allotments, allowance of special new 
base periods in figuring quotas, etc. 

2. Developing procurement policies to 
aid small companies that are receiving 
low allotments of CMP materials for 
civilian products. This means that in 
some cases, contracts will be awarded 
even where a distressed company is not 
the low bidder, if by doing so the De- 
partment of Defense will heip to re- 
lieve unemployment in an area where 
labor is in over-plentiful supply. 

3. Special policies are being developed 
to preserve small manufacturers de- 
pendent on copper and aluminum. 
Where the facts are made plain to the 
Government, extra allotments of metal 
are being provided, to tide such com- 
panies over until copper and aluminum 
come into more plentiful supply as a 
result of broad national expansion pro- 
grams. But it is still true that much de- 
pends on the initiative of the individual 
company in making its appeal for addi- 
tional materials. 

4. Industry assistance clinics are be- 
ing held in many cities to help small 
manufacturers hardest hit by material 
shortages. A decision by the Comptrol- 
ler General now permits the placing of 
defense contracts by negotiation with 
small companies at a price other than 
the lowest offer, “when it is determined 
that the public interest dictates the 
need for such action to preserve such 
small business in the economy.” 


Defense Cutbacks Create New Prob- 
lems: Many manufacturers have dis- 
covered that getting a defense contract 
is not the answer to their problems. The 
average contract or subcontract calls for 
much lower quantities than in World 
War II. This means that the company 
may be constantly faced with the need 
for looking for new contracts. Under 
such cases, tooling costs, etc., tend to 
run much higher per item produced, and 
allowance for this factor must be made 
in bidding. 

Furthermore, the recent policy of the 
Government of spreading the defense 
program over a longer period of years 
has meant a slowing down in deliveries, 
compared with the schedules originally 
set up. In many of the subcontracts 
awarded by prime contractors, deliv- 
eries will be made at a much later date 
than originally contemplated. This is a 
serious threat to profit margins. For not 
only will overhead be higher per item 
produced, but the rising trend of labor 
and materials costs may result in serious 
losses, owing to the greater time lag be- 
fore delivery is made. 

For this reason, subcontractors should 
try to have escalator clauses inserted by 
their prime contractors as _ protection 
against rising labor costs. For example, 
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Brownlee Currey Dies, 
Headed Equitable Securities 


Brownlee O. Currey, 51, nationally 


known banker and president and founder 
of Equitable Securities Corporation of 


Brownlee O. Currey 
Nashville, Tenn., died Thursday, February 
21, at Vanderbilt University Hospital 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 


Currey’s death was attributed to a blood 
disease. 

In his death the South has lost an out- 
standing industrial leader and one of its 
greatest boosters. 

Born and raised in Tennessee, Mr. 
Currey looked more like a rancher, with- 
out the trappings, than like the man who 
was largely responsible for the fact that 
his native city of Nashville is the invest- 
ment banking center of the South. He 
graduated from Vanderbilt University in 
1923 and took a job as manager of the 
West End branch of the Fourth and First 
National Bank of Nashville. In 1925 he 
was made an officer of the bank, and in 
1926, when the bank decided to open a 
securities department, he was assigned 
to that division as sales manager. 

With this background, Mr. Currey and 
a group of like-minded Nashvillians, de- 
cided to form their own company in 1930. 
Equitable Securities was launched with 
all its stockholders serving as working 
members of the firm-—a situation that has 
continued down through the years. 

At the time of his death, in addition to 
being president of Equitable, Mr. Currey 
was a director of several corporations. 





it is now clear that a new round of wage 
rises will be allowed by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board during the first half of 
this year, and there is every likelihood 
that another rise will take place a year 
from now. If the subcontractor original- 
ly expected to make delivery of his con- 
tract during the early part of this year, 
he may find that new stretched-out 
schedules will find him making deliv- 
eries during a period when higher costs 
are prevailing. Furthermore there is in- 
creased danger that contracts and sub- 
contracts will be cancelled outright be- 
fore delivery can be made, and the con- 
tractor or subcontractor may be forced 
to foot the bill on make-ready costs, in- 
cluding tooling, unless his contract spe- 
cifically protects him from such losses. 


Price Controls: Many parts of the 
economy are so competitive that the 
problem is not one of getting higher 
price ceilings, but of inducing the cus- 
tomer to pay the ceilings already 
allowed by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. But if the present reduced rate 
of output of consumer durables results 
in shortages, producers will be eager to 
put price rises into effect. 

From May 28 to Dec. 19, 1951, the 
manufacturers’ pricing orders, such as 
CPR-22 and CPR-30, remained on a 
voluntary or standby basis. Beginning 
on Dec. 19, however, when the so-called 
Capehart Amendment was finally put 
into effect by OPS, many companies who 
had remained under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation of Jan. 26, 1951, were 
obliged to price their products under 
CPR-22 and 30, or to exercise their option 
of setting prices under Supplemental 
Regulation 17, containing the Capehart 
formula. 

The Capehart formula, originally 
issued by Congress to assure price re- 
lief to producers over and beyond that 
allowed under CPR 22 and 30, has not 


been nearly as helpful as originally con- 
templated. While it sets up a later cut- 
off date for new labor and material 
costs (July 26, 1951), the base periods 
allowed under it are not as favorable, 
in many cases, for calculating cost rises 
as CPR 22 and 30. 

The Capehart Amendment, it is true, 
permits overhead costs to be included 
in calculating higher costs, but that does 
not always work favorably. Hence, 
greater use is being made of CPR 22 
to get price rises. For example, in the 
stove industry, few companies have used 
the Capehart Amendment, owing to the 
fact that their volume of production in 
the first half of 1951 was as high and 
in some cases higher than in the base 
period of the preceding year. Therefore, 
little if any advantage would be gained 
by calculating overhead costs changes 
under the Capehart Amendment. Their 
volume did not start to drop until July 
and August, when the CMP cutbacks 
were instituted. But the Capehart 
formula does not provide any relief for 
higher overhead or other costs after the 
July 26, 1951, cut-off date. Of course, 
where a producer is operating at an 
over-all loss, there is a special provision 
in the regulations which permits price 
relief. 

Each manufacturer will have to work 
out the different pricing formulas, and 
select the one that provides the highest 
ceilings. 

Loans for Small Business: A new pro- 
cedure has been set up by the Small 
Defense Plants Administration under 
which manufacturers can obtain loans 
to buy machinery needed for defense 
work. If the manufacturer can prove 
that he was turned down on a loan 
application to his local bank or from 
the RFC, he can qualify for a SDPA 
loan. The application must be filed on 
SDPA Form 22. 
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Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. 





Kentucky— 


New Chemical Center 


— is rapidly becoming one 


of the 
nation 


leading chemical centers of the 
Atoms, acids, acetylene, plastics, 
petrochemicals, synthetic rubber, resins, 
and detergents all being made in 
quantities in an 
increasing number of plants 

The 
growing 


are 
ever-increasing ever- 
the fastest 

Kentucky 


chemical industry is 
industrial group in 
yardstick 

The number of chemical plants in the 
State doubled since 1941, 
jumping from 56 to 94 individual units 
Employment by the industry has risen 
t8B per cent in the same ten-year period 

During 1951, than $528 million 
was invested in new chemical plants in 
the 


by every 


almost 


has 


more 


Bluegrass State, as compared to a 





$40 million expansion in 1950. These 
fabulous figures are difficult to compre- 
hend. Only a tour through Paducah, 
Calvert City, Brandenburg, Louisville, 
Ashland, and Henderson would give a 
clear concept of the broad expanse of 
chemical development Kentucky is now 
experiencing. 

Paducah-Calvert City — Fastest grow- 
ing area in Kentucky’s chemical picture 
is centered in Paducah. There the State’s 
giant of all industries the mighty atomic 
energy plant--is taking shape. Twenty 
miles southeast of Paducah at Calvert 
City, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., National Carbide Co., and B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. form what promises 
to be the nucleus of one of the nation’s 





View of Henderson Works of the Spencer Chemical Co. Administration area is 
shown in background, with power house in the foreground. 
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top chemical concentrations. 

The Atomic Energy Commission's new 
uranium-235 plant will be completed 
within the next two years at a cost of 
$500,000,000. The finished project will in- 
clude two big process buildings one 
500 by 600 by 70 feet, and the other more 
than twice that size—an administration 
building, and numerous other supporting 
facilities. 

It takes plenty of electric power to 
operate a plant like this one. Electric 
Energy, Inc.—-a newly formed private 
power syndicate--and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are constructing identi- 
cal power plants to supply the project. 
Completion of these power plants, to- 
gether with the power production capac- 
ity of gigantic Kentucky Dam, thirty 
miles southeast of Paducah on the Ten- 
nessee River, will give the Paducah area 
perhaps the greatest concentration of 
electric power anywhere in the nation. 

Just north of Kentucky Dam and beau- 
tiful Kentucky Lake is located the bus- 
tling Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company plant. First of three chemical 
firms to locate plants at Calvert City, 
Pennsalt, which announced plans for an 
$8,000,000 expansion of its facilities last 
month, manufactures sulfuric and hydro- 
fluoric acids. The addition to the plant 
will be utilized in making caustic soda 
and chlorine. 

On March 30, 1951, the Air Reduction 
Co. of New York announced plans to 
build a $10,000,000 plant near Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical Company’s huge ferro-alloy 
operations at Calvert City. The first of 
two electric furnaces at the plant, which 
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will be operated by National Carbide Co. 
~—one of Air Reduction’s divisions—is ex- 
pected to be in service by January 1, 
1953, and the second is scheduled for 
operation two months later. These fur- 
naces, first of their kind, will use one 
million kilowatt hours of electricity daily 
~—enough to supply a city of 250,000. 

Third chemical firm to announce plans 
for Calvert City is the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., a division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., which will construct a 
$5,000,000 plant on a 175-acre tract near 
the National Carbide installation. First 
material to be produced at the plant, 
which is expected to go into operation 
in late 1952 or early 1953, will be vinyl 
chloride monomer. 


Henderson—Just south of Henderson 
along a mile and a half of the Ohio 
River, Spencer Chemical Company oper- 
ates a sprawling plant which produces 
anhydrous ammonia in huge quantities. 
Possibilities of a Spencer expansion 
have been rumored around Henderson, 
although company officials have not veri- 
fied that they plan an ammonia nitrate 
plant in conjunction with their present 
Kentucky operations. It is no secret, 
according to the Kentucky State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that several other com- 
panies are interested in locating finish- 
ing plants near the Spencer site to manu- 
facture finished products from Spencer's 
raw materials. 

Brandenburg-—-Up the Ohio River from 
Henderson is Brandenburg—a small com- 
munity that is rapidly becoming “another 
Calvert City.” There Mathieson Chemical 
and Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
have joined hands to form a new organi- 
zation to manufacture hydrocarbons. The 
new company is called Mathieson Hydro- 
carbon Chemical Corp., and it went into 
production of butane and propane three 
months ago. The $15,000,000 anti-freeze 
unit is scheduled to go into operation 
this month. 

Before the paint was dry on Mathie- 
son's brand new administration building, 
plans for another chemical plant for the 
area were flashed across the country. The 
second plant for Meade County is now 
under construction by General Aniline & 
Film Corp., which will manufacture 
detergents. 

Louisville Area—Three-fourths of all 
chemical workers in the State are still 
employed in the Louisville area and work 
at several huge chemical plants which 
have for some time operated in the 
State’s largest city. 

Several of the chemical installations in 
Louisville form what is known locally as 
“Rubbertown” a bustling industrial 
area on the city’s southwest side, where 
Du Pont, National Carbide, Goodrich 
Chemical, Carbide & Carbon, and Ken- 
tucky Synthetic Rubber operate defense- 
vital plants. 

Du Pont, which has been operating a 
neoprene plant in Louisville since 1941, 
is currently completing a $7,015,000 ex- 
pansion in Rubbertown. 

Nearby, National Carbide Co. operates 
a calcium carbide plant, which produces 
144,000 tons of carbide annually and 
operates one of the world’s largest acety- 
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Some of the many pumps and tanks used in the preparation of raw materials for 
the synthetic rubber process in plant of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp. at 
Louisville. 


lene plants, where acetylene is generated 
from carbide and delivered directly to 
chemical companies, by way of pipeline, 
where it is used as the raw material for 
certain acetylene chemicals. 

Louisville's Carbide & Carbon opera- 
tion produces vast quantities of buta- 
diene, an important ingredient of syn- 
thetic rubber, which is purchased by 
neighboring plants for rubber production 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. operates 
a sprawling plant in Louisville which 
consists of 57 buildings over 60 acres of 
land. The complete operation, which 
manufactures Geon and Hycar American 
rubber, represents an investment of 
almost $30,000,000. 

Newest of Louisville’s chemical plants 
to be announced for construction is that 
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of the Stauffer Chemical Co. of New 
York, which has option on a 350-acre site 
south of Rubbertown. Construction of 
the plant is to begin as soon as approval 
is obtained from various Government 
agencies. The proposed plant would 
manufacture carbon tetrachloride, which 
is used in fire extinguishers and as a 
solvent and cleaning agent. 

“And this is just the beginning,” 
according to Sheridan C. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Most of the recent chemical de- 
velopment has involved raw chemical 
plants,” he said. “Now, Kentucky is 
awaiting the arrival of finishing plants 

the operations which will take the raw 
chemicals and manufacture them into 
products.” 


, ore 


Geon works of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company (a division of 


B. F. Goodrich Co.) located in Louisville's “Rubbertown.” 
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Aerial view of the new $2,000,000 wharf now nearing completion at Morehead City, North Carolina. 


February Awards Total $436,743,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editoi 


OUTHERN construction awards last 
S month were valued at $436,743,000, 
making the total for the year so far $759,- 
804,000. Devoid of the inflationary effect 
of the two huge energy projects 
in South Carolina and Kentucky, the Jan- 
uary-February figure is a substantial de- 
cline from the level at this time last 


atomic 


year 

The two-month total embraces $259,- 
116,000 for industrial construction, $175,- 
290,000 for public building, $130,779,000 for 


heavy engineering type construction, 
$119,257,000 for private building, and 
$75,362,000 for highways and bridges. Pub- 
lic building and the heavy work repre- 
sent increases of twenty-seven and fifty- 
three per cent, respectively. 

While the $259,116,000 industrial valua- 
tion for the elapsed period of 1952 seems 
comparatively low, it emphasizes the tre- 
mendous expansion which the South ex- 
perienced in the earlier months of last 
year. This is further stressed by the fact 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


February, 1952 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missourt 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


TOTAL $436,743,000 


$1,983,121,000 


Contracts Contracts 
Awarded 
First Two 
Months 
1951 
$97,456,000 
13,950,000 
4,163,000 
67,326,000 
25,132,000 
362,925 


ontracts 
to be 
Awarded 





$759,804,000 $1, 724,333,000 





that the two-month average in this field 
for the prior five years was $74,373,000. 

Public building, the $175,290,000 valua- 
tion of which is one of two showing great- 
er strength this year, includes $48,309,000 
for schools. This latter is twenty-eight per 
cent below the value prevailing at the 
end of the first two months of last year. 
Much of the favorable difference is the 
result of increased federal building. 

Heavy engineering construction, the 
other category where an increase was re- 
corded, embraces $92,764,000 for dams, 
drainage, earthwork and airports; $20,- 
090,000 for sewer and water work, and 
$17,925,000 for government electric proj- 
ects. The dams-drainage-earthwork-air- 
port work is up seventy-six per cent. 
Government electric work more than dou- 
bled, while sewer and water work de- 
clined. 

Private building was down compared 
with last year. The actual drop was from 
$221,448,000 in the first two months of 
1951 to $119,257,000 in the similar period 
of the current year, or in terms of per- 
centage, forty-six. Residential work was 
the influencing factor from the dollar 
viewpoint. The total for such work in the 
first two months of last year was $170,- 
606,000; this year so far, $91,277,000. 

Other components in the current pri- 
vate building total were $9,879,000 for as- 
sembly buildings, this including churches, 
theatres and auditoriums; $9,951,000 for 
office buildings, and $8,150,000 for com- 
mercial buildings. At this time last year, 
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the totals were $13,802,000, $19,239,000, and 
$17,801,000, respectively. 

Highways and bridges in the two 
months have amounted to $75,362,000, as 
compared with $82,075,000 for the same 
period of last year. However, four let- 
tings scheduled during last month and 
not included because of delayed returns, 
will probably bring the level up to approx- 
imately the same as its 1951 counterpart. 

February's $436,743,000 total for south- 
ern construction is up thirty-five per cent 
when compared with the figure for the 
preceding month. It is down, however, if 
placed alongside the $641,867,000 for last 
year’s same month, which was one of 
four that helped skyrocket the level of 
1951 construction to its all-time peak. 

The February figure included $195,- 
927,000 for industrial construction; $78,- 
213,000 for public building; $62,556,000 for 
private building; $57,640,000 for heavy en- 
gineering type construction, and $42,- 
407,000 for highways and bridges. 

Industrial construction showed more 
vigor during February. The total is more 
than three times the size of the valua- 
tion placed on such projects in the pre- 
ceding month. Notable expansions re- 
ported were a $30,000,000 synthetic fiber 
plant at Spray, N. C., a $52,000,000 paper 
plant in Tennessee; a $15,000,000 project 
at the Southland Paper mill in Texas; 
additional work at the Rockdale, Texas, 
aluminum plant and a $25,000,000 Georgia 
plant for Rayonier, Inc. 

Two other classifications showed rises 
in February. Private building, with its 
$62,556,000 total, represented an increase 
of ten per cent. The twenty-eight per cent 
rise of highway and bridges when com- 
pared with the total for the preceding 
month will be enlarged by inclusion of 
several large lettings scheduled for the 
last day of the month and not yet re- 
ported when these figures were tabulated. 

Private building in February showed 
greater strength than the two months it 
followed. Residential work, the largest 
element in the total, amounted to $54,- 
639,000, a rise of forty-nine per cent above 
the value placed on such work in Janu- 
ary. The other three categories dropped. 
Their totals were: Office building, $3,- 
297,000; assembly buildings, $2,421,000; 
commercial structures, $2,199,000. 

Public building, down nineteen per cent 
from the January valuation, included 
$24,908,000 for school building, this latter 
a slight increase. Other public building 
was down. The total for this was $53,- 
305,000. In the preceding month, the figure 
stood at $73,676,000. 

The $57,640,000 for heavy engineering 
type construction embraced $38,512,000 
for dams, drainage-earthwork and air- 
ports; $10,370,000 for sewer and water 
work, and $8,758,000 for government elec- 
tric projects. In the preceding month, the 
totals for the three, in that order, were 
$54,252,000, $9,720,000, and $9,167,000. In 
other words, water and sewer work in- 
creased more than six per cent; the others 
declined. ; 

Perhaps the outstanding project in its 
class in the South was the $13,907,379 low 
bid received by the Mobile office of the 
Corps of Engineers for construction of 
the spillway, power house and switch- 
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New office building recently occupied at Birmingham, Alabama, by the TCI 
division of United States Steel. 


yard for the Jim Woodruff dam project 
in Florida. The low bidder was the Perini- 
Walsh-Mills and Blythe Brothers Con- 
struction combination. 

Other large projects mentioned in re- 
ports in the daily bulletin of the MAaNvu- 
FACTURERS RECORD were the Vickers pump 
plant, a $3,000,000 enterprise at Joplin, 
Mo.; Southern Public Service generating 
plant, cost $2,300,000, at Amherst, Texas; 
$7,878,600 Texas Pipeline Co. project; 
$16,000,000 Esso Standard Oil refinery ex- 
pansion, $16,000,000; $2,000,000 Consoli- 


dated-Vultee improvements at Fort 
Worth; $30,000,000 Norco, La., refinery ex- 
pansion of Shell Oil Co., and the Reich- 
hold phenol chemical plant proposed at 
Houston at a cost of $5,000,000, 

These expansions point to a renewed 
interest in industrial expansion, although 
they support only to a limited extent the 
Securities and Exchange Commission's 
prediction that business outlays for new 
plant and equipment in the first quarter 
of 1952 will exceed any previous first 
quarter. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 

Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 

Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 

Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) . 

Office .... 


February, 1952 


$2,421,000 
2,199,000 


54,639,000 
3,297,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Two 
Months 
1952 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Two 
Months 
1951 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
$9,675,000 
4,435,000 


69,740,000 
9,452,000 


$9,879,000 
8,150,000 


91,277,000 
9,951,000 


$13,802,000 
17,801,000 


170,606,000 
19,239,000 





$62,556,000 
$195,927,000 


INDUSTRIAL ..... 
PU BL! IC BUILDING 
Cc ‘ta: te, v Waters — 


Schools 


bs 305,000 
000 


ser bi pon 


$221, 448,000 
$259.1 


$93,302,000 
$274,239,000 $1,198,003,000 


$97,262,000 $126,981 ,000 


$69,389,000 
49,329,000 48, 


309,000 67,966,000 





ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 


ports 
Federal, al ¢ ounty A Municipal 


PB and Waterworks .. 


$38,512,000 


Elec 8,758,000 
10,370,000 


$146,591,000 $175,290,000 $137,355,000 


$822,264,000 


32,460,000 
30,512,000 


$92,764,000 


17,925,000 
20,090,000 


$52,544,000 


8,315,000 
24,593,000 





$57,640,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES 


$42,407,000 


$885,236,000 $130,779,000 $85,452,000 


$583,753,000 $75,362,000 2,075,000 





TOTAL . 


$436, 743,000 


$1,983,121,000 $759,804,000 $1,724,333,000 





National Container Corp. recently completed this $1,000,000 plant at Dallas, Texas. 
It contains a $2,000,000 corrugating machine that turns out 450 ft. of box material 
per minute. 
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A thermite bomb is dropped into a borehole to ignite a coal layer and start the second phase of the gasification experiment 
at Gorgas, Ala. Thomas W. Martin, Alabama Power Co., Chairman (hat in hand) and a leader in getting the project underway, 


stands in midst of the onlookers. 


First International Conference on 


RIVATE enterprise and federal gov- 
instead of butting 
together at Gorgas, Ala 


heads, have 
The 


satisfactory to 


ernment, 
put them 
result 
both 
The 
tion of 
periment 
the first 
subject 


has been highly 
and to America’s allies in Europe. 
underground 
goal, a comparatively new 
but sufficienty advanced that 
international conference on the 


held February 12-14 at 


project is prasilica- 


e@X- 


was 


Birmingham and Gorgas 
U 


Backbround The nited States Bu- 
of Mines and the Alabama Power 
Company are cooperating in the field 
experiments at The govern- 
ment's The world's 


are so 


reau 


Gorgas 
interest is obvious 
much 


that 


reserves of coal 
than 


be available 


known 
greater those of 
will 
troleum 
fact that 
of the 


pean ¢ 


petroleum 
after the pe- 
Plus the 
oil reserves outside the borders 
United States and Western Euro- 
than 


coal long 


supply is exhaused 


suntries are greater within 
those borders 


Most m 
have made 


West 
despite 
that 
planes, tanks and ships will be the back- 


the 
believe 


litary leaders in 
it clear they 
our stockpile of atomic bombs 
bone of military power power for a long 
while. Hence, the Bureau of 
more than a little pleased with the 
sibility of tapping 
of synthetic 
ground ¢g 

Alabama 
underground 


mines 1s 
p Ss 
in enormous supply 
through 


coal 


gasoline under- 


iSification of 


Power is seeking, through 


burning, to utilize other- 


wise worthless thin seams of coal and 


those seams too deep to be profitably dug 


out. The company already has proved on 


40 


a small scale that it can generate elec- 
tric profitably through under- 
ground gasification. 

International Cooperation Experi- 
ments on various phases of the work are 
Europe and at other 
points in the United States. So, the Bu- 
reau of Mines and Alabama Power in- 
vited all scientists and engineers en- 
gaged in the work to meet in Birming- 
ham to notes and go on to 
a small mining town northwest 
of Birmingham, to firsthand what 
done there 

More than 200 accepted the invitation, 
from and from Canada, 
Great Belgium, France and 
West Germany. Among them was Dr. 
\Ibert DeSmaele, chairman of the board 
of directors of Scocogas in Brussels. He 
the world’s fore- 
most authorities cn underground gasifi- 


power 


in progress in 


compare 
Gorgas 
see 
is being 
several states 
Britain, 


is considered one of 
cation 

Already on hand, 
Ernest T. 
officer of 
London 


for many months, 
Wilkins, principal 
the Fuel Research 
His contributions have 
part in the Gorgas work. 
was extended the distin- 
Alabama Congress- 
Birmingham city officials; Dr. 
Ralph Draughon, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Dr, John Gallalee, 
president of the University of Alabama; 
Dr. W. M, Murray, director of the South- 
ern Research Institute; and, of course, 
Alabama Power and Bureau of Mines 
officials. The two universities and the 
h institute co-hosts te the 


was Dr 
scientific 
Station, 
played a key 
Welcome 
ruished visitors by 


men; 


resear 


were 


conference, the first of its kind. 

Co-chairmen were Dr, W. C. Schroeder,. 
assistant director of the Bureaw: of 
Mines, and Dr. Milton H. Fies, head of 
Alabama Power's coal mines. Dr. Fies, 
Thomas W. Martin, Alabama Power 
chairman of the board, and James L. 
Elder, resident engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, have been the guiding lights 
behind the work. 

In addition to many technical papers 
and reports, the conference heard from: 

Dr. Wilkins—-The Gorgas experiment 
is “past the end of the beginning” and 
at the next such conference the “begin- 
ning of the end” might be in sight. 

J. J, Forbes, director of the Bureau of 
Mines—-Coal will be more important in 
the future as a source of energy than 
it now is; thus, the conservation of coal 
is of the utmost importance. 

Dr. Fies—-The Gorgas experiment is 
well past the stage of being a scientific 
curiosity. A product has been made of 
more than 100 BTU, considered highly 
satisfactory thus far. 

Dr. DeSmaele—-Five years ago, it was 
a duty to face the chance for this re- 
search; two years ago it was a hope; to- 
day it is a reality. 

Rep. Laurie Battle of Alabama 
Gorgas experiment is a splendid illus- 
tration of what can be done with gov- 
ernment and private industry working 
together. 

J. M. Barry, president of Alabama 
Power--The program has been a “most 
refreshing experience.” 

The scientists, on the second day of 


The 
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Dr. Albert DeSmaele, underground 
gasification expert of Belgium, ad- 
dresses the conference on gasification. 


the conference, inspected the Gorgas 
project and that afternoon heard a full 
report from Dr. Fies on underground 
gasification work in the United States. 
On the third day, they were taken on a 
tour of civic points of interest in Bir- 
mingham and its major industries. 

History of the Idea—British engineers 
discussed the possibility of underground 
gasification of coal as long ago as the 
1860s. But actual experimentation was 
begun by Russia in 1932. The Russians 
filled underground chambers with brok- 
en coal and ignited it. Most methods 
used today, according to Dr. Fies, stem 
from this system. The Russians apparent- 
ly were moderately successful and sev- 
eral industrial installations were planned 
or installed to operate along the lines 
which had been developed. 

Although Russia apparently resumed 
experimentation after World War Two, 
she has been as close-mouthed about it 
as all other matters behind the Iron 
Curtain, and has refused invitations 
from Western nations to excnange in- 
formation on the work. 

During the last war, reports Dr. Fies, 
arrangements were made in Belgium to 
investigate the subject. France began 
active work in underground gasification 
in 1947 and Britain greatly expanded 
her experiments in 1949. 

A series of field-scale experiments has 
been conducted at Hume, Missouri, 
under sponsorship of the Sinclair Coal 
Company and the Missouri School of 
Mines and private industry has con- 
ducted field-scale tests elsewhere in the 
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Symbolic of progress to experts in underground gasification of coal are these 
flared, above-ground outlets at Gorgas, Ala. These boreholes may be used for 
pumping air down to the burning coal. 


Underground Gasification of Coal 


United States up to the present time. 
Thomas W. Martin, then president of 
the Alabama Power Company, firmly 
convinced there were great possibilities 
in the work, sold the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines on the idea of a cooperative ex- 
periment at Gorgas. Alabama Power 
agreed to provide the necessary coal 
land along with technical help. 
Accomplishments to Date——After neces- 
sary preparations, the first Gorgas ex- 
periment was begun January 21, 1947 
and was concluded March 12 of that 
year. In a nutshell, this is what was 
done: At least two holes were sunk in 
a coal layer (in a thin seam, isolated 
from the main body of coal). The coal 
was ignited in one hole and the fire was 
blasted with air. Gas from the combus- 
tion then passed through to and up the 
other hole to the surface where it was 
either burned or captured in containers. 
This first phase proved simply that 
coal could be burned underground with- 
out mining and that the burning could 
be controlled. The second phase, March 
18, 1949 to February 7, 1951, helped to 
improve the burning procedure, to de- 
termine the amount of coal that could 
be gasified from the initial combustion 
zone, and to improve the quantity and 
quality of the product gases generated. 
For this second experiment, ignition 
of the coal was reduced simply to drop- 
ping a thermite bomb into one of the 
boreholes. The major problem was main- 
tenance of contact between the reac- 
tants. This was partly solved by the in- 
troduction of fluidized sand underground. 


The third phase, which began eight 
months ago, was still in progress as 
this was written. By “electro-linking” 
the boreholes in the coal layer, much of 
the expense of site preparation was 
eliminated and a much better fuel bed 
for the operation was obtained. 

The visiting scientists agreed that en- 
couraging progress had been made in 
underground gasification; that the No. 
1 problem still seems to be the by-pass- 
ing of the coal seam by oxygen pumped 
into the mine. 

Future Possibilities—How long will it 
be before underground gasification of 
coal can be undertaken on a large and 
commercially profitable scale? 

Dr. Fies, in a paper read to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
“al Engineers in New York at its an- 
nual convention February 18-21, had 
this to say: 

“Let us admit that all this work may 
be regarded as a venture, for there is no 
guarantee of success. The regard, how- 
ever, will be of such great beneficence 
that we cannot afford not to take the 
TE. 5. 

“Before long we hope and believe (it) 
will grow to full stature and, aided by 
the expanding attainments of science, 
will bring to reality the vision of a new 
technology of coal exploitation for the 
benefit of mankind everywhere.” 

Alabama Congressmen have _ intro- 
duced similar bills in the U. S. Senate 
and House that seek the appropriation 
of $2,000,000 annually to step up experi- 
ments in underground gasification, 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





Construction is well advanced on the new $80,000,000 aluminum reduc- 
tion plant that Reynolds Metals Company is erecting near Corpus Christi. 
The plant is expected to be producing aluminum pig in the spring. Pri- 
vately financed, the plant will have the capacity to produce 150,000,000 
pounds of aluminum a year. An electric power plant with capacity to 
generate 175,000 kilowatts is an integral part of the installation. Seventy- 
eight gas diesel engines, energized by natural gas, will generate the 
electricity required to operate the huge plant. The plant's four potroom 
buildings are to be 1,650 feet long and 72 feet wide. A metal service 
building 500 by 165 feet is also under construction. Buildings are being 
erected with steel framework, which will be covered with aluminum roofing 


and siding. About one million pounds of this metal will be required. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 




















This 40,000 kilowatt steam-electric generating station, Plant McManus, 
is now under construction by the Georgia Power Co. on Crispen Island 
on the Turtle River near Brunswick. The plant is scheduled for completion 


this year. The plant will be the first on the company system to be fired 
with fuel oil. 








IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Appleton Mill at Anderson has recently completed a two million dollar 
expansion and modernization program which included air conditioning 
the entire plant. General contractors for the entire project was the Daniel 
Construction Company of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 
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Cotton textile industry ailing; 


protests prolonging of controls 


= cotton textile industry, a farflung 
bulwark of the South’s economy, finds 
itself today seriously ailing--and, to a 
large extent, because it did what the 
Government wanted industry to do - 
it combatted inflation. 

Not only has it won the battle, but 
it has won too gréat a victory for its 
own good, and spokesmen now see de- 
control of this industry as its chief re- 
lease from what they term “the killing 
blight of deflation.” Its productive 
capacity was seriously underestimated 
by Government planners, and its diffi- 
culties have been compounded by con- 
fusion and uncertainties arising from 
a medley of Federal directives. 

Protest.-The result is that the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, 
through its president, Charles C. Hert- 
wig of Macon, Ga. has formally pro- 
tested to Mobilization Director Charles 
FE. Wilson that “the continuation or ex- 
tension of price control measures is 
completely unnecessary.” 

Immediately after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the cotton textile industry 
demonstrated its ability to convert vir- 
tually overnight to such full-scale pro- 
duction as to meet all civilian and de- 
demands, Since the activation of 
control, it has been beset by 
sharply declining prices, widespread un- 
employment, the severest drop in earn- 
ings of any major industry in the nation 
and possible impairment of its capacity 
to meet future emergency defense needs 
through loss of employees to other jobs. 

Mr. Hertwig points out that the in- 
dustry’s prices have been far below Gov- 
ernment ceilings for months. Despite 
that, he adds, “it has not been spared 
from the devastating uncertainties, con- 
tusion and business deterrents spawned 
under price control administration.” 
These, he said, have “impeded manage- 
ment, prevented normal operations and 
suffocated sales which are the life blood 
of any industry.” 

Other Southern textile leaders join 
Mr. Hertwig in the contention that a 
lifting of price controls on textile goods 
is the only avenue of recovery from the 
major depression in which the industry 
finds itself enmeshed, Since the slump 
began last spring, they disclose, the 
number of unemployed production work- 
ers has reached a total of 135,000 with 
the resultant loss of payrolls to numer- 
ous communities largely dependent upon 
cotton textiles for the support of their 
economy. This number would be even 
were it not for the fact that a 
work week was inaugurated in 
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greater 
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many cases so as to spread employment 
as far as possible. 

* Needless Waste—Not only are controls 
unnecessary, textile executives point 
out, but their administration is costing 
both the taxpayers and the mills mil- 
lions of dollars in needless waste. As 
one spokesman puts it: “What the sick 
textile industry needs most urgently, if 
market morale is to be regained, is the 
plain, simple assurance that supply and 
demand will be the governing factor 
rather than further meddling by govern- 
ment planners who failed in the first 
place to recognize the enormous produc- 
tive capacity of this industry.” 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute, whose membership embraces 
85 per cent of the industry, has adopted 
a factual statement of conditions in this 
industry relating to the operation of 
price controls, 

That statement cites language of the 
Defense Production Act as a basis for a 
comparison with specific conditions in 
the textile field which it charges are 
directly contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. It points out that the intent of 
Congress in establishing price and wage 
stabilization was “to prevent inflation; 
protect consumers, wage earners, and 
investors from undue impairment of 
their living standards; prevent economic 
disturbances; prevent a future collapse 
of values.” 
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Then the statement calls attention to 
the fact that in certain sectors of the 
economy, including the cotton textile 
industry, “conditions directly opposed to 
the intent of Congress have developed 
and have imposed severe hardships on 
workers and management alike, im- 
paired productive capacity and endan- 
gered our whole economic foundation.” 

Cause for Alarm—In addition to citing 
the severe unemployment decline, the 
ACMI board cites these alarming facts: 

Prices have been depressed more than 
26 per cent since last March and are 
far below OPS ceilings. The Department 
of Agriculture’s price average of 17 cot- 
ton cloth constructions dropped from 
95.02 cents a pound in March, 1951, to 
70.12 cents in November. 

Of the 22 major industries included 
in the quarterly financial report of the 
Federal Trade Commission-Securities 
and Exchange Commission, textile mill 
products suffered the most severe drop 
by a wide margin. From the second to 
the third quarter of last year, this indus- 
try’s profits after taxes declined 54 per 
cent. 

The industry reached an all-time pro- 
duction record rate last spring measured 
in terms of annual raw cotton consump- 
tion. So great was production that it 
had to be cut back 200,000,000 yards in 
the second quarter of last year and by 
another 373,000,000 yards in the third 
quarter. 

Between March and October, 1951, 
spindle activity dropped 17.1 per cent 
and loom operations 14.2 per cent. Con- 
sumption of raw cotton dropped from 
45,583 bales per day last March to 35,406 
in December. 

At the beginning of last year the mills 
were sold ahead on an average of three 
months and stocks on hand equalled 1.4 
weeks’ production. As of October, the 
mills’ backlog of unfilled orders had de- 
clined nearly 50 per cent and stocks had 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Below crushing mill at Tungsten Mining Corp., concrete foundations for plant 
with doubled capacity have been erected. Operations are scheduled for July. 


Tungsten mine to double output 


Tungsten Mining Corp. at Tungsten, North Carolina, is ex- 
panding its operations to meet the demands for this critical material. 


—_- hour of every day, one or more 
crews are working at Tungsten, N. C., to 
heip Uncle Sam stockpile the mineral— 
indispensable in the atomic age—-which 
gave this town its name. 

Already the second largest producer in 
the United States, the Tungsten Mining 
Corporation is now building new facili- 
ties to double production before 1952 runs 
out. 

The company is currently working two 
shifts, six days a week in this Vance 
County mine 18 miles northwest of 
Henderson. It is bringing up 400 tons 
of ore a day. The crushing mill, where 
three shifts are on the job seven days 
a week, processes about 325 tons a day. 
The rest is stockpiled. 

By July, when the new crushing mill 
under construction around the old one 
is scheduled to begin operation, the plant 
will be able to refine over 600 tons of 
ore a day. About October, new steel 
headframes, hoists, ore-bins, and skips 
(buckets which bring up the ore) at the 
two working shafts will be lifting larger 
quantities of tungsten-bearing rock to 
feed the growing appetite of the mill. 

The new mill also will recover a higher 
portion of tungsten minerals from the 
ore. 
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Small, but Important Spot — Just to 
look at it, the town of Tungsten, North 
Carolina, isn’t impressive. The head- 
frames at the two shafts, 4,000 feet apart, 
the crushing mill strung along a hillside, 
and a few small buildings—including one 
which houses the post office and a 
grocery store—make up the town. A total 
of 345 persons, including staff members, 
work here. 

But Tungsten, on a long ridge in this 
slightly rolling land near where the 
North Carolina Piedmont blends into the 
Coastal Plain, is a big spot on the map 
of the National Munitions Board. 

Again, as in World War II when work- 
ing of the deposit here was started after 
foreign sources of tungsten were pinched 
off, vital tungsten from Vance County 
is pouring into America’s increasing pre- 
paredness effort. In slightly more than 
nine years of production, Tungsten Min- 
ing has produced concentrates contain- 
ing more than 4,500,000 pounds of pure 
tungsten. 

Actually, tungsten is not found in the 
pure form in nature, but in combination 
with other elements. The most abun- 
dant of these tungsten-bearing minerals, 
known as concentrates, in the mine are 
huebnerite, with a usable tungsten con- 


tent of 72 to 74 per cent, and scheelite, 
about 20 per cent. Huebnerite represents 
more than 90 per cent of the output. 

The measure of tungsten concentrates 
is the trade term “short-ton unit,” which 
is 1 per cent of a ton, or 20 pounds. 
Tungsten Mining's current production is 
something more than 5,000 units a month, 
which has been its average the past three 
years. Production last year was valued 
at nearly $4,000,000. 

In more than nine years of operation, 
the mine has produced over 316,000 units, 
with a total value exceeding $11,000,000, 
based on a price average of about $30, 
or less than half the present going rate 
of $65. 

Many Uses—Great Need -— In the 
atomic age, uses of tungsten are almost 
endless, in war or peace. Its value lies 
in its ability to withstand heat (its melt- 
ing point exceeds 6,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit) and to impart almost diamond-like 
hardness to other metals. 

Tungsten went into the A-bombs that 
hit Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and will go 
into the H-bomb. It helps jet engines 
hold up under the searing heat of gas 
blasts that tear through them. It is used 
for light-bulb filaments, in radio, in radar, 
in the timing mechanism of spark-fired 
internal-combustion engines, in cutting 
tools, in armor-piercing projectiles. 

Its list of uses stretches to 5,500 articles 

not the least important of which is the 
cutting edges of the drills which bore 
into veins of tough ore which must be 
broken down to produce more tungsten. 

It’s a strange metal, tungsten. And its 
history hasn't always been happy, be- 
cause it has been to a large extent a 
boom-and-bust mineral, particularly for 
domestic operators. 

For all its importance, its rank on 
America’s list of critical materials during 
the past decade has run up and down the 
scale like a yo-yo, and so has the price. 
The gimmick in the quick-change role 
of tungsten has been the availability or 
lack of foreign supplies, which are 
greater than known domestic supplies. 
China, America’s principal source, twice 
since 1941 has been closed to us, meaning 
domestic booms. 

In World War I, when tungsten’s value 
as a hardener in steel cutting tools be- 
came apparent, America paid $100 a unit. 
In 1939, we could get tungsten from 
China for $12 a unit. Another war, 
another boom. In World War II, Hitler 
once paid Spain $1,000 a unit for the 
metal. The peak price America paid dur- 
ing that war was about $33 a unit. After 
the war, the price fell to $17 to $19, 
where it stayed until the fighting in 
Korea broke out. 

Now it’s boom again for tungsten, and 
to encourage production so that America 
can aim at meeting its needs of 35,000,000 
pounds of tungsten a year, the govern- 
ment is guaranteeing domestic producers 
$63 a unit for five years. 

History of Hamme Mine—This mine 
-—-known as the Hamme Mine—is a World 
War II baby that came into being in 1942 
when Japanese expansion in the Pacific 
lopped off our Chinese supply line. It 
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Miners prepare to drill into tungsten-bearing rock 700 feet below ground. 
Dynamite is put into the holes to blast out the ore which is processed into 
tungsten concentrates. 


flourished under wartime attention from 
the government, made its way on its own 
when Uncle Sam thought he didn't need 
it, and now has been restored to high 
station Red aggression in China 
and Korea has closed the pipe line once 
more 
The 
actually 
it was made 


since 


lucky 
was 


strike in Vance County 
hinted at 40 years before 
The late Col. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, was the North Carolina 
State noted the presence of 
tungsten-bearing rock there in 1901. It 


who 
Geologist, 


got no notice at that time because tung- 
sten hadn't become particularly im- 
portant. 

Even during World War I the Vance 
County tungsten went unnoticed. A rich 
strike had been made in China in 1911, 
and the U. S. didn’t have to worry over 
whether there was a domestic supply. 

But in 1942, when war cut off foreign 
supplies of critical minerals, the poten- 
tialities of the deposit in Vance County 
came to light. 

The strike was made that year by two 


Here the crushing mill effects the final step in separation of tungsten concentrates 
from ore. Acid reagents and soap stocks in tanks draw unwanted matter to surface 
leaving ore on bottom to be drawn off. 
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gold-mining brothers from nearby Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, who were looking 
for something else, Richard H. and 
Joseph Hamme actually were hoping to 
find manganese and sheet mica. 

They had been put on the hunt by W. 
Lunsford Long of Warrenton, North 
Carolina, who, as vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of Haile Mines, Inc., had 
had dealings with the Hammes. The 
Federal government wasn't encouraging 
gold mining in 1942, and Mr. Long sug- 
gested to the brothers that they look 
around for minerals which would be in 
high wartime demand, 

The Hammes’ strike is about nine miles 
long and three miles wide, on a ridge 
some 430 feet above sea level, which is 
the highest point in Vance County. 

Their find was an outcropping of rock 
flecked with brownish-black crystals 
which intrigued and puzzled them. 
Through their younger brother, John, 
who was studying metallurgy at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, and Dr. Jasper L. 
Stuckey, North Carolina State Geologist, 
they learned what they had. 

The Hammes acquired control of most 
of the mineralized area and began min- 
ing three veins by open pits. From Sep- 
tember, 1942, to August, 1943, they proc- 
essed 700 tons of ore. The government, 
meanwhile, had become interested in the 
deposit, checked it, liked what it found, 
and called on the Hammes to step up 
production. Unable to expand their crude 
operations rapidly, the Hammes turned 
the mine over to Haile Mines, Inc., re- 
serving a royalty on production. 

With the help of priorities, Haile Mines 
brought in additional equipment and be- 
gan sinking shafts for more orderly, effi- 
cient working of the deposit. (“Our first 
shaft,” Mr. Long says with a deprecating 
smile, “was all of 30 feet deep.”) 

From the Spruce Pine-Burnsville area 
of the North Carolina mountains, the 
company brought in miners who had 
learned their trade in the mica and feld- 
spar mines of that district. Construction 
of a crushing mill with a 300-ton daily 
capacity was begun. 

From August, 1943, to December, Haile 
Mines processed 2,797 tons of ore, which 
yielded over 3,000 units of concentrates. 

About that time, however, the War Pro- 
duction Board decided the nation’s tung- 
sten stockpile, and thriving production 
in a newly opened Idaho mine (which 
since has been exhausted), would see us 
through the war. Despite the lack of 
encouragement and priorities, Haile con- 
tinued to produce. 

Then in March, 1945, WPB changed its 
mind and again urged Haile to get more 
tungsten out. The company was willing, 
but didn’t have the money to expand. 
Its president, H. S. West of New York, 
called on General Electric, which was 
acquiring domestic tungsten properties, 
for help. Haile and GE formed a new 
operating company, Tungsten Mining 
Corporation, and advanced working capi- 
tal. Production of the Vance County 
mineral has grown steadily since. 

GE owns 30 per cent of the stock in 
Tungsten Mining, and Haile Mines the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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——— SOUTHERNERS AT WORK —— 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
Names Kilby, Asst. to President 


H. S. Kilby, formerly vice president of 
Western Light and Telephone Company, 
Inc. in Kansas, has come to Public Serv- 
ice Company of Oklahoma as assistant 
to the president, it has been announced 
by R. K. Lane, President. Kilby is or- 
ganizing the company’s industrial de- 
velopment department. His office is in 
the Public Service building at Tulsa, and 
his field of operation will be the entire 


H. 8S. Kilby 


area served by the company in eastern 
and western Oklahoma, as well as much 
of the United States. The company’s in- 
dustrial development plan will include 
promotion of new industries in the area 
and assistance in the development and 
expansion of existing industries now 
served by the company’s electric power 
system. A national advertising program 
in trade and business magazines to at- 
tract new industries to Oklahoma has 
already been launched and the first ad- 
vertisement has appeared recently. 

Kilby’s department will follow up all 
leads gained from the national advertis- 
ing program and especially from pros- 
pective industries suggested by local 
chambers of commerce. He will work in 
close cooperation with the industrial de- 
partments of railroads, other utilities and 
with the Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board. 

Kilby is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois as Bachelor of Science in 
Electrical Engineering. From 1915 to 
1918 he did his first utility engineering 
for the Illinois Traction Company. He 
was commissioned an ensign in the 
United States navy in World War I and 
served at Annapolis through 1918. He re- 
turned to the Illinois Traction Company 
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to serve until 1928, when he was made 
general manager of the Kansas Power 
Company, and later president of that or- 
ganization. When this company was 
merged in 1945 with the Western Light 
and Telephone Company, he was made 
vice president, in charge of operations, 
the position he held until he came to 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma. 


G. M. Bunker Named President 
Of Glenn L. Martin Company 


George M. Bunker was elected president 
and general manager and a director of 
The Glenn L. Martin Co, at a meeting 
of the board of directors in Baltimore on 
February 21, it was announced by Glenn 
L. Martin, chairman. The board also 
elected J. B. Wharton, Jr., vice president 

finance. 

Mr. Bunker comes to the Martin Com- 
pany from Trailmobile, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a_ subsidiary of ‘Pullman, Inc., 
where he was president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Wharton, until this date, was 
vice president and treasurer of Trail- 
mobile. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Mar- 
tin said, “Mr. Bunker is particularly 
suited to take over this assignment be- 
cause of his extensive background in man- 
ufacturing, budgetary control, production 
control, and business management. Our 
selection of Mr. Bunker has the whole- 
hearted support of all the banking and 
Governmental agencies who are partici- 
pating in the company’s recently-an- 
nounced financing plan.” 

The directors at the same time accepted 
the resignations of C. C. Pearson as pres- 








George M. Bunker 


ident and general manager and a director, 
and Richard L. Johnson as vice presi- 
dent—-finance. Both will remain with the 
company for the present to provide as- 
sistance and continuity. 


Tom Slick Elected To 
Dresser Industries Board 


H. N. Mallon, President, announced on 
February 8, the election of Tom Slick to 
the Board of Directors of Dresser Indus- 








Tom Slick 


tries, Inc., Dallas, Texas, leading manu- 
facturer through its eleven operating 
companies across the nation, of oil, gas 
and petro-chemical equipment. “The ac- 
quirement of Mr. Slick’s talented serv- 
ices through his acceptance of this di- 
rectorship is a valued addition to Dres- 
ser’s Board,” Mallon stated. “In addition 
to our own executives, we have been most 
fortunate in securing some of the ablest 
men in the nation to serve the corpora- 
tion.” 

Tom Slick is one of two sons of the late 
Thomas Baker Slick, Sr., undisputed 
“King of the Wildcatters,” who at 20 
brought in the fabled Cushing oil field 
near Tulsa, Tom, Jr. is founder of 
the Foundation of Applied Research with 
the gift of a valuable oil property located 
in the Tinsley Field. Associated with this 
project, he started the Essar Ranch (S 
for Scientific and R for Research) by 
purchasing various tracts of land just 
west of San’ Antonio. The ranch, now 
covering 4,000 acres, has since become 
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famous for its registered Angus breed- 
ing stock, as well as for cross-breeding 
Angus with Brahman 

Shortly thereafter he established the 
Institute of Inventive Research, which 
develops and licenses inventions of 
social or economic merit. In addition to 
a successful building method, of which 
Slick is a co-inventor, a new seismic 
method for oil exploration and an im- 
proved hydraulic engine for oil well 
drilling have been perfected at the Insti- 
tute. In 1947 he founded the Southwest 
Research Institute, which conducts agri- 
cultural and industrial research for com- 
panies, individuals, and government 
agencies at cost 

In the short space of four years, South- 
west Research Institute has already be- 
come one of the outstanding organiza- 
tions of its kind in the world, with 
extensive research in Latin-America and 
Europe 

Chartered by 
profit, 


their trustees as non- 
charitable organizations, these 
establishments were designed to become 
financially self-supporting after an initial 
development period 


American Cast Iron & Pipe 
Announces Executive Changes 


C.D. Barr, who joined American Cast 
Iron and Pipe Co. of Birmingham in 1908 
is an engineer 
man of the 
dent 


has been named chair- 
board. He was a vice presi- 
of the company for 26 years, had 
been president since 1946, 

C. Otto Hodges, Sr., executive vice 
president 1946, was named presi- 
dent 


since 











Other 
were: J 


changes recently announced 
A. Woody was made vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; A. E. 
Bowen, treasurer; F. H. Coupland, works 
manager; B. B. Warren, assistant works 
manager in charge of personnel and pub- 
lic relations; J. T. Vann, assistant works 
manager in charge of operations. 
Officers reelected included S. D. Mox- 
ley, vice president in charge of purchas- 
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ing and engineering; J. J. Swenson, vice 
president and secretary in charge of 
sales; F. B. Shannon, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Hodges joined the company in 
1917 in the construction department and 
later became auditor. He was made treas- 
urer and a director in 1925 and served 
in that capacity until he became vice 
president. He is a native of Birmingham. 


Southwest Research Institute 
Names Dr. Louis Koenig 
Dr. Louis Koenig, noted industrial re- 


search chemist and executive, has been 
named an associate director of South- 








Dr. Louis Koenig 
west Research Institute, internationally 
known nonprofit research laboratory, Dr. 
Harold Vagtborg, president, 
nounced 


has an- 


A native of New York State, Dr. 
Koenig, who was awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by New York Uni- 
versity, came to Southwest from Stan- 
ford Research Institute of Palo Alto, 
California, 

While at Stanford, Dr, Koenig, as as- 
sistant director of research, was in 
charge of all activities in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, air pollution, 
metallurgy, ceramics, food technology 
and applied biology. 

Prior to his work at the West Coast 
institution, the research executive had 
been chairman of chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering at Armour Research 
Foundation of Chicago where the volume 
of commercial and governmental re- 
search in his department quadrupled 
during his two-and-a-half year adminis- 
tration. 


Frisco Railway 
Promotes Four 


Four promotions in the Frisco Rail- 
way’s operating department were an- 
nounced recently, effective Fib. 1, by the 
railroad. 

R. C. Grayson, superintendent of 
Frisco’s Central Division at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., will become superintendent of the 
River Division with headquarters at 
Chaffee, Mo.; W. R. Allen, assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Southwestern Division 
at Tulsa, Okla., will succeed Grayson; 
W. M. Morrison, assistant superintendent 
of the River Division at Chaffee, Mo., 
will succeed Allen; and V. C. White, 
safety supervisor at Memphis, Tenn., 
will succeed Morrison. 

Grayson joined the Frisco in 1941 as 
a brakeman and became a conductor in 
1943. In 1948 he was promoted to terminal 
trainmaster and in 1949 became an as- 
sistant superintendent. After holding 











“As your superior at the bank, Caldwell, 
| believe I'm entitled to the lower” 
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similar posts at various points, he was 
named superintendent of the Central 
Division in January 1951. 

Allen, who has been with the Frisco 
since 1936, started as a trainman. Sub- 
sequently, he became safety supervisor, 
terminal trainmaster at Memphis and 
assistant superintendent of the Northern 
Division at Neodesha, Kan. He has been 
at Tulsa since August, 1950. 

Morrison has been with the Frisco 
since 1941 but his railway career dates 
back to 1923. He has been assistant sup- 
erintendent since January 1950. 

White joined the Frisco in 1941 as a 
fireman and has been safety supervisor 
since April, 1951. 


Georgia Power Names Moss 
Agricultural Agent 


Bud S. Moss, agricultural agent of the 
Georgia Power Company, has been 
named manager of the rural division of 
the company succeeding L. W. Gray, who 
retired January 31 after 25 years of serv- 
ice, it was announced by Charles A. 
Collier, vice president. 

In his new position, Mr. Moss will 
have charge of the company’s rural elec- 
trification promotion as well as general 
agricultural activities. 

Mr. Moss is a native of Eastanollee. 
In 1938 he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in agriculture. Prior to 
joining the Georgia Power Company in 
1946 as rural engineer in Columbus, he 
taught agriculture in the public schools 
of Cleveland, Ga., for eight years. In 1948 
he was named company agricultural 
agent with headquarters in Atlanta. 

Mr. Gray is a native of Oxford, Ala- 
bama. He received his early education 
in Fort Valley, Ga., and was graduated 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1906 with a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering. Before 
coming to the Georgia Power Company 
he was connected with the Atlas Engine 
Works in Indianapolis and Common- 
wealth Edison Company in Chicago. 


Reynolds Mining Corp. Names 
Moses, Chief Geologist 


Dr. J. H. Moses has been appointed 
chief geologist of Reynolds Mining Cor- 
poration, according to an announcement 
here recently by Walter L. Rice, Presi- 
dent. Dr. Moses succeeds the late Dr. 
Carl Schmedeman who died suddenly in 
December while on a business trip to 
Mexico. 

Reynolds Mining Corporation is a sub- 
sidiary of Reynolds Metals Company. 

Dr. Moses, after attending school in 
Pleasantville, N. Y., entered Harvard 
University where he received a B.S. in 
1931, an M.A. in 1932, and a PhD. in 1936. 
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Dr. Moses will have his headquarters 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Dr. J. H. Moses 


Grosse and Larkin Elected 
By Broderick & Bascom 











David Larkin 


At the regular annual meeting of the 
shareholders of Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, held in St. Louis recent- 
ly, David Larkin, former executive vice- 
president of the company, was elected 
to the board of directors. 


At the meeting of the new board for 
the election of officers, A. A. Grosse, who 
has been assistant treasurer, was elected 
to the additional office of secretary, a 
position formerly held by Joseph H. 
Bascom, now executive vice-president 
and treasurer. Mr. Grosse’s connection 
with the organization dates back to 
November, 1925. 


Wimberley, New Ad Manager 
For Arkansas Power & Light 


Bob Wimberley is Arkansas Power & 
Light Company's new manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

Wimberley succeeds the late Edgar B. 
Chesnutt, whom he served as assistant 
for more than two years. Since Novem- 
ber, 1950, Wimberley has been an admin- 
istrative assistant to President C. Hamil- 
ton Moses. 

Wimberley is a former newspaper and 
radio man. Native of Jonesboro, he was 
a reporter on the old Tribune and editor 
of its weekly. While attending the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in 1942-43, he was 
sports editor of the Fayetteville North- 
west Arkansas Times. He was managing 
editor of the University paper. 

During World War II he was an 
amphibious ship officer in the Pacific, 
and is a lieutenant in the naval reserve. 
After the war, he finished the University 
while working as Fayetteville bureau 
chief for Fort Smith newspapers and 
director of KUOA radio programs in 
Fayetteville. 


Martin Engineers Honored 
for Developing Finishing Process 


Two metallurgical engineers of The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, fol- 
lowing the announcement last month, 
that a highly successful process resulting 
from their research teamwork is being 
made generally available to American in- 
dustry, have received awards under the 
company’s incentive program, for their 
achievement. 

Herman Pusin, chief structural engi- 
neer, in making the awards to Paul W. 
Boone and Charles F. Burrows of the 
materials laboratories, characterized 
their labors toward the development of 
MHC (Martin Hard Coating) finish for 
aluminum alloys, as “an outstanding ex- 
ample of objective research in the aircraft 
field.” 

The new hard coating, which makes 
aluminum eligible for the first time, in 
many wear-resistant applications hereto- 
fore monopolized by steel alloys, opens a 
way for industry to take fuller advantage 
of this lighter metal. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Dashide and Dasquik: 
Waterproofing Compounds 


Dasco Co., Inc., 1602 Thames Street, Balti- 
more 31, Md. Dashide is used to eliminate 
water penetration through above grade walls 
It is a transparent, crystal clear product 
After five years of laboratory and field tests 
under the most extreme weather conditions 
Dashide has withstood hurricane rains driven 
by 100 mph winds, years after application 
Dashide is acid and alkali resistant and will 
not run. chip, crack, crystallize, check or peel 
no matter what extremes of weather it may 
be exposed to, according to the manufacturer 
It goes on once and you never see it again 
but you know it's there. When sprayed or 
brushed on it penetrates deeply into any po- 
rous wall sealing and pores and hairline 
eracks so perfectly that it becomes an inte- 
gral part of the wall. Dashide is the only 
material of its kind, according to the makers, 
that does not contain wax, paraffin, gum, 
silica, stearates, chloride benzine, water- 
mineral spirits, lacquer or lacquer 
compounds tungoll varnish gasoline, 
naphtha or any kerosine derivative 

Dasquik is said to stop any direct leak in 
4) seconds. It is an extremely fast setting liq- 
uid that has been developed for extreme 
pressure leaks. It has an initial setting time 
of 15 seconds and a final setting time of 30 
seconds when mixed with fresh plain Port- 
land cement. It js claimed that it will stop 
leaks against pressure without removing the 
pressure and can be applied by unskilled 
labor without fear of reeurrence. Dasquik 
does not contain any aluminum or calcium 
chloride, waterglass, metallics or ammonium 
stearates 
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Null Indicator 


Marion Electrical Instrument Co., Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire—Ruggedized hermeti- 
cally sealed Null indicator, said to open up 
new applications for such meters, for it per- 
mits use of the null system for precise meas- 
urement under fleid conditions that have 
been, up to now, prohibitively severe 

lwo models of this Marion indicator are 
being made, the HS2 (2'y-inch size) and the 
HS3 (3'o-inch size). Each ts available with 
numerous current sensitivity and internal re- 


sistance characteristics 


Wax Lubricant 


S.C. Johnson & Co., Racine, Wis. A blend 
if special solid waxes put up in stick form 
in order to facilitate use in certain types of 
metal-working operations is now being mar- 
keted by Johnson's Wax 

This newest product in Johnson's tine of 
wax lubricants, #140 Stik-Wax, is said to 
provide a durable, clean lubrication for metal 
sanding, metal sawing. pipe cutting and 
threading, drilling, tapping, grinding and 
flush riveting 








Johnson's Stik-Wax 


Lubrication with Stik-Wax, according to 
the announcement, extends the life of saws. 
drills and cutting tools as well as sanding and 
grinding surfaces. The manufacturer claims 
that a midwestern firm who tested the prod- 
uct reported that it tripled the life of his 
bandsaw blades 

Wax lubrication also provides a better 
finish on the worked pieces, the tests showed. 
Burrs are eliminated when metal is cut or 
drilled and a smoother finish is achieved 
when grinding or sanding metal surfaces. 


Reel Rack 


Equipment Manufacturing, Inc., 21550 
Hoover Rd., Detroit 5, Mich. — New type 
stacking rack said to conserve storage space 
and make more efficient the handling of reels 
of cable, loom, wire, tubing rope beading. 
extruded plastic shapes, etc. 

The reel is placed in the rack at floor level, 
“U's provided on the cross members locate 


New Type Stacking Rack 


the reel axle. Reel and rack is then handled 
as a unit by the lift truck. The new racks 
are of welded square tube construction with 
self-aligning nesting feet that make stacking 
sure and easy. With each reel to rotate in- 
dependently, lengths of material can be dis- 
pensed readily as needed 


Adhesive for Ceramics Industry 


' 

Adhesive Products Corporation, 1660 Boone 
Avenue, New York 60, N. Y¥.—Seragrip, a 
new adhesive described as a boon to the 
ceramics industry. 

Overcoming the danger of breakage or 
damage of pottery in the process of firing, 
Seragrip is said to do just what its name 
implies. This new adhesive anchors firmly 
and securely to the firing tray, any size, 
shape or weight of pottery for safe trans- 
porting to the kiln without fear of shaking 
loose, sliding or falling off the tray. 

A transparent liquid, it is economical to 
use, for only a light coat, easily applied by 
brush or machine, is sufficient for instanta- 
neous and lasting grip. Yet, while remaining 
firmly anchored throughout, it completely 
disintegrates during the firing process, leav- 
ing neither stain nor residue to clean off. 
Easily lifted from the tray, without need of 
yanking, pulling or easing off, danger of 
breakage or damage in detaching the finished 
product is also eliminated 


Leather Hand Pad 


General Scientific Equipment Ce., 27th and 
Huntington Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—The 
GS Safti-Mitt Handpads, style 1201, designed 


GS Safti-Mitt 


by safety glove specialists, are said to offer 
maximum protection and comfort. Adjustable 
to any size, the new adjustable tie string 
keeps pad on and makes removal easy, They 
are made of heavy genuine horsehide for 
long wear. 

The use of GS handpads will ward off 
costly hand injuries and should help speed 
production. Time lost due to infection from 
accidents to workers’ hands will be greatly 
reduced. 

These long-wearing hand protectors are 
made especially for handling brick, tile, 
metal sheets, stampings, sharp edged cast- 
ings, cartons, paper, cases and for many other 
uses where hand injuries are a risk. 


Acetylene Compressor 


Sight Feed Generator Co., West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio — A specially designed acetylene 
compressor for cylinder filling plants. 

The compressor unit is to be known as 
the Model ‘'M-1"" and will be a component 
part of the company’s complete acetylene 
compressing plants. Sight Feed’s medium 
pressure Model A-Twin Continuous Flow Gen- 
erator supplies acetylene to the compressor 
without necessity for gas holders, which 
greatly simplifies both installation and op- 
eration of acetylene filling plants. 

The ‘‘M-1"' is a four-cylinder, three-stage 
compressor submerged in water for maintain- 
ing the acetylene cool at all times during the 
compressing period. In conjunction with the 
compressor, Sight Feed has designed a fore- 
cooler, an inter-cooler between each stage 
of compression and an after-cooler to assure 
the lowest possible acetylene temperature in 
each of the three stages of compression. In- 
tegral parts of these coolers are condensation 
and oil traps for continuous and effective 
removal of impurities, moisture and oil for 
each cooling coil in the compressor. 

As a result of using four cylinders and 
more complete removal of heat and conden- 
sation from the acetylene before, during and 
immediately after compression, efficiency and 
safc.y of the compressor are greatly in- 
creased, The unit compresses a maximum 
quantity of acetylene with a minimum 
amount of electric energy. 


Induction Motor 


Howard Industries, Inc., of Racine, Wis- 
consin—A completely new Induction Motor, 
Model 3700, rated 1/25 to 4 H.P. features 
a new resilient mounting base, lightweight 
and extremely quiet operation. Presently 
available in the 3700 Motor series are sev- 
eral models, the Hysteresis Synchronous and 
Normal Induction types in 2 pole versions, 
both simple phase and polyphase. Model 
3700 motor will be available in the near fu- 
ture in 2, 4, 6 and 8 pole models including 
Reluctance Synchronous and Torque Motor 
Types 
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Valve for Air Line Respirators 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.--A compact, safe and efficient valve as- 
sembly, approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for use with the MSA air line respira- 
tors, abrasive masks and abrasive helmets 

This new MSA continuous air flow control 
valve regulates air flow from a compressed 
air source to an operator using respiratory 
protective air line equipment. It also acts 
as a secondary air filter 


MSA Valve 


Three parts—a cartridge container, a car- 
tridge, and the air flow check valve--comprise 
the entire assembly of the control valve. A 
position action adjustment knob on the car- 
tridge container regulates the amount of air 
flowing to the operator. Easy to set, the knob 
cannot be changed accidentally. 


External Wrenching Nut 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa.—An external wrenching nut originally 
designed for aircraft use can be applied 
wherever space is at a premium and high 
tensile strength is a must 

This flexioc nut is said to combine ex- 
treme strength with minimum size and 
weight. The tensiles are consistently in ex- 
cess of 160,000 pounds per square inch. 

Because it does not have to seat to lock, 
the flexloe is a stopnut as well as a locknut, 
locking securely in any position on a threaded 
member. Furthermore, its all-metal, one- 
piece construction permits its use at temper- 
atures as high as 550 degrees F without loss 
of locking efficiency. 


Hydraulic Fruit Box Clamp 


Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio— 
A new fork-lift truck development engineered 
especially for the fruit warehousing indus- 
try. Called the Towmotor Hydraulic Fruit 
Box Clamp, this unit has been tested experi- 
mentally on the west coast with considerable 
success in eliminating the costly, time-con- 
suming manual handling, and in reducing 
spoilage caused by delay in getting the fresh 
fruit to cold storage. 


Portable Fire Extinguisher 


Walter Kidde and Co., Inc., 40 E. 34th St., 
New York 16, N. ¥.—A new, pressure oper- 
ated, dry chemical portable fire extinguisher 
which is said to answer the need for a small, 
dry chemical unit which can be recharged 
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easily in the fleld. It is available nationally 
through Kidde distributors, The design of the 
portable permits it to be serviced following 
discharge by simply pouring five pounds of 
dry chemical into the powder chamber and 
charging the unit with 150 pounds of com- 
pressed air 


Small Size Magnetic Chucks 


Viking Industries, Rockford, Ill._-Two new 
small-sized magnetic chucks that concentrate 
deep magnetic holding power in a small, com- 
pact area, now available to speed precision 
grinding of small workpieces. 

These units have small, rectangular steel 
surface plates precision ground, parallel with 
the mounting base. The base has two op- 

flanges driiled and countersunk for 
Allen head screws, which simplifies setups. 

The chucks are designed for safe opera- 
tion, will not are across, and are cool oper- 
ating, which permits holding close toler- 
ances on a production basis. Both units op- 
erate equally well in either a horizontal, an- 
gular or vertical plane. 


Concrete Paint 


Smooth-On Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.—A new concrete paint, Smooth-On No. 
15, for use on interior or exterior concrete, 
cement block, brick and stone. 

This new Smooth-On product does not re- 
quire any primers or sé¢alers and can be 
applied to painted or unpainted, dry or 
damp surfaces. One gallon covers approxi- 
mately 400 square feet and one coat is usually 
all that is required. 

An important feature of this new concrete 
paint is its high resistance to water, acid 
or alkaline attack. Surfaces coated with 
Smooth-On No. 15 can be washed without 
damaging the finish. 


16-inch Portable Window-Fan 


Emerson-Electric, St. Louis 2, Mo. A 
new, dual-purpose, 16-inch Portable Circula- 
tor Window-fan for 1951. Versatile in use and 
adjustment, it may be used as a window fan 
for night cooling to pull cool air into the 
home or exhaust hot, stagnant air from the 
home. Since it requires no installation, it is 
particularily desirable for homes witlf case- 
ment windows. It may also be used as a cir- 
culating fan during the day. 

This new fan is adjustable in height from 
28 to 48 inches, floor to center of blades 
Vertical tilt adjustment permits directing air 
flow within an are of 180° (straight up to 
straight down). Wheels permit ready por- 
tability. 

Quiet-type overlapping blades and a two- 
speed capacitor motor are added features 
that assure large volume air delivery and 
quiet operation, at low cost. Closely spaced 
spiral guards on the front and back of fan 
provide protection against contact with the 
blades, Fan is attractively styled and fin- 
ished in silver gray. 


Polyfil Brush Bristles 


Mack Molding Company of Wayne, New 
Jersey—A new polystyrene brush bristle. 
Designated by the tradename Polyfil by 
the manufacturer, the new plastic bristle is 
exceptionally wear-resistant. Polyfil offers 
the brush manufacturer an opportunity to 
raise the quality of their product at a pos- 
sible saving in the cost of their bristle. 

Polyfil polystyrene bristles are said to be 
extremely durable and abrasion resistant, 
are immune to acids and chemicals and will 
not rot under constant exposure to water. 


The extreme toughness of Polyfil bristles, 
combined with excellent flexibility, makes 
them ideally suited for use in either indus- 
trial or personal brushes. 

The Mack Molding Company is making 
Polyfil Bristles available in clear Polystyrene 
plastic or any color desired. Colors are per- 
manent and non-fading. 


Filling Scale 


Thayer Scale and Engineering Corp., East 
Water Street, Rockland, Mass. — Thayer 
model 400 N Filling scale that automatically 
net weighs and bags such bulk materials as 
chemicals, plastics, feeds, grains, salts, 
Sugar, abrasives and fertilizers at speeds up 
to 12 per minute for 50 pound bags and 10 
per minute for 100 pound bags. Perform- 
ance is guaranteed to be accurate to 0.1 
pound plus or minus for any desired weight 
from 25 to 200 pounds. 

The dimensions of the complete unit are 
2 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft. high. Duplex units 
with double the bagging speeds of single 
units are also available. All installations are 
made under direct factory supervision and 
full field service is always obtainable. The 
sensitivity and accuracy of all Thayer fill- 
ing scales are guaranteed by the makers for 
ten years. 


Overload Release for 
Speed Reducer 


Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, 
Indiana—An overioad release for the Dodge 
Torque-arm speed reducer which provides in- 
stant and positive protection for driven ma- 
chines, motors and the speed reducer itself. 

Designed to prevent breakdowns, avoid ex- 
pensive repairs, and insure against interrup- 
tions of production resulting from any ex- 
cessive load on the equipment, this product 
has been named the Dodge Tri-Matic Over- 
load because of the triple protection that it 
affords. The release operates both mechani- 
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Dodge Overload Release 





cally and electrically to (1) loosen the belt, 
(2) cut off the current, (3) activate a warn- 
ing bell, siren or light. 

The release acts instantly and positively. 
Pressure exerted by an excessive load causes 
a piston to move lengthwise through the unit 
and this movement loosens the belts and cuts 
off the current simultaneously. The warn- 
ing system is hooked up to the micro switch. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Power Torque Tool 


Garvin Brothers, Inc, P. O. Box 536, South 
Bend 24, Indiana Air-powered nut rufiner 
power torque tool, Model MA-25, said to give 
precise torque control In the 25 inch pound 
range Special gearing !s available to extend 
this torque range to 40 inch pounds. The tool 
is used on production jobs where too much 
torque would cause breakage or distortion of 
jight metal parts, castings or plastic. The de 





Model MA-25 


sired torque is easily 
manufacturer, by 
wrench as a 

The is said to be extremely accurate 
und, therefore, eliminates need for hand 
torquing inspections. The operator uses the 
power torque tool as he would any nut run 
ner. When a predetermined torque is reached 
the tool automatically. Production is 
speeded up and scrap is reduced 


set, according 


the built-in 


to the 
using torque 
gauge 

tool 


stops 


2-Jaw Aviation Chuck 


Buck Tool Co., 2015 Schippers Lane, Kala 
mazoo 62, Mich.—-A solution to the problem 
of chucking irregulariy shaped parts is of- 
fered by the Buck Ajust-Tru 2Jaw Avia- 
tion Chuck. According to the manufacturer 
it is the first way to assure ac 
uracy within large as well as 
small runs on such parts. It re-chucks with 
the same speed as a chuck without 
need for further adjustment, It is said to 
eliminate the need and expense of special 
fixtures and make-shift holding arrange 
ments. These chucks are made in 6 Inch and 
" inch diameters 


satisfactory 
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Floor Patching Material 


Balti- 
a new fast 


Dasco Co., 
more 31, Md 


Inc., 1602 Thames St., 
Dasco Redi-Patch 
setting floor patch material 
This new plastic filler, which is the only 
material of its kind to contain both metallics 
and pure rubber latex, according to the 
manufacturer, has a strength approximately 
2500 greater than ordinary floor patch ma- 
This advance is said to be the an- 
today’s demands for a material 
that will easily withstand heavy truck loads 
common in the modern industrial plant, It 
is also said to be oil and acid resistant 
Redi-Patch can be applied to damp or dry 
concrete, asphalt, brick or mastic floor by 
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a single handyman, rather than the usual 
crew of men which has been necessary in 
recent years. The hole is simply swept clean 
and the primer brushed into depth and 
sides. After this has set a few moments, 
Redi-Patch is taken from the drum and 
tamped level. No plasticizer is required. 
Within five to ten minutes after tamping 
truckloads up to twenty tons may be driven 
over the patched areas without fear of 
powdering, rolling out or releasing itself 
in any way. Redi-Patch contains no stone 
or similar aggregates 


Pneumatic Vibrators 


Tabor Manufacturing Co., 6225 Tacony 
Street, Philadelphia 35, Pa.—Vibrators that 
are designed for immediate, full power 
Starts. Separate intake and exhaust ports 
for each direction of travel of the piston are 
provided and the result is instant action 
regardless of location or mounting of the 
vibrator 

Caps are used instead of plugs and lubri- 
cation is by means of felt oilers positioned 
behind an alloy steel anvil in each cap. 
Alternate compressing and decompressing 
of the felt squeezes out a minute supply of 
oll at each stroke. 

Construction is rugged, durable with non- 
distorting drop-forged body. Hardened steel 
pistons are precision-lapped to close cylinder 
tolerance. 


Voltage Tester 


Sittler Corporation, 
Chieago 18, Hl.—Handy new voltage tester 
with unusual safety features including a 
patented coil construction that is said to 
eliminate the possibility of short circuits 
Called Volt-A-Test, this tester is designed 
to give voltage readings up to 575V AC and 
600V DC 

Three separately insulated coils, con- 
nected in series, provide the tester with its 
safe to use factor. Breakdown of one coil is 
possible, but the simultaneous breakdown 
of all three is very remote, according to 
the manufacturer 

Complete with belt-type carrying case, the 
new tester easily fits into tool box or pocket. 


18 N. Ada Street, 


Hot Materials Belt 


Main Belting Co., 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


1241 Carpenter Street, 
New, untreated Main 
ABC Hotstuff conveyor belt is said to be 
ideal for industries using infra-red and 
radiant heat ovens, among others, for rapid 
drying operations. Constant temperatures 
of upwards of 600° F are well within the 
range of this canvas-asbestos belt. Since the 
belt surface is not treated, “‘weeping’’ is 
eliminated, and there isn't any danger of 
contamination caused by offsetting. 

This belt ts coated with an abrasion resist- 
ant material and may be recoated by the 
user without removing the belt, The coat- 
ing keeps the belt flexible, and materially 
increases its life 


High Quality Saws 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.—A new line of popular priced saw 
blades for home workshops, schools and 
building contractors. 

The complete line tncludes the following 
types of saws: rip, regular cut-off; flooring 
cut-off; fine tooth cut-off: easy cut; planer 
(hollow ground combination); No. 52, No 


54 and 60 combination; carbide tipped; dado: 
nonferrous and friction. Furnished up to 12 
inches in diameter only, these saws come 
with round or special shape center holes for 
use on table, radial arm or electric hand saw 
machines. It will now be possible for any 
operator of portable electric tools to obtain 
the special shape hole his machine requires 
from this new line of Si-Clone saws. 


Controller 


Taco West Corp., 525 N. Noble St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.—-A proportioning indicating pyro- 
metric controller in the same price range as 
regular off-on indicating controllers. This is 
the model JP Guardsman proportioning con- 
troller which is of special interest and use- 
fulness wherever exact temperatures must be 
maintained in plastic injection molding ma- 
chines, chemical and refining plants, pack- 
aging industry, extruding and industrial heat 
treating flelds, etc. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
model is that the meter pointer indicates the 
accurate temperature at all times because the 
proportioning action takes place in the con- 
troller section of the circuit and does not 
affect the reading of the temperature indi- 
cating pointer. 


Packaging Machines 


Guide Co., Canfield, Ohio—Two new pack- 
aging machines designed for automatic 
bundling and reinforcing with tape—models 
G.W. and C.G. Both were developed for 
faster and more economical heavy-duty 
packaging jobs, according to the producer. 

Each machine can be controlled by a single 
operator. These are precision, custom-built 
models, designed for use with jumbo size 
rolls of pressure-sensitive filament tape. The 
tape is automatically applied with uniform 
tension and proper amount of overlap, it is 
pointed out. 


Lightweight Electrical 
Connectors 


Titeflex, Inc., Newark, N. J., announces 
the marketing of a complete line of new, 
lightweight electrical connectors, originally 
developed by the Salsbury Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Titeflex will now be the only 
company to manufacture and market this 
new type connector, Designed to meet special 
requirements of temperature, corrosion, and 
vibration that no other standard connector 
could solve, it is now available for general 
use on all electrical equipment. 

The Titeflex connector will be furnished 
in 17 shell sizes, conforming to AN sizes 





Titeflex Connector 


8-36 inclusive and can be furnished for cord 
connections, shielded assemblies, and bulk- 
head or box mountings. 

This new lightweight connector introduces 
an unusual method of assembly that allows 
for unlimited wiring arrangements. Its un- 
usual design eliminates clamps, saves space, 
facilitates harness assembly, and permits 
easy changes in wiring arrangements. 
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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disaster. Their experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 


SOLDIERS OF THE STORM 


The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 
people are the priceless assets of the Bell System. 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or 
flood or disaster of any kind, you'll 
tind telephone people right on the job 
to get things back to normal. They 
are able to do this because the entire 
Bell System is trained and organized 
to take care of emergencies. 

Mobile telephone equipment and 
standby power generators are ready. 








Supplies and equipment are kept avail- 
able in Western Electric warehouses 
in strategic spots throughout the 
country. Wherever the job is too big 
for one telephone company, other 


BELL 


companies are quick to send thei: 
people to help. 

This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential in 
peace, is even more important today. 
3ell Telephone Companies through- 
out the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if some 
sudden defense situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring 
to know that a well-trained army of 
Bell telephone workers — 650,000 
strong — is equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DPA Approves Two New 
Newsprint Mills for South 


The Production Administra- 
tion, on Wednesday, February 20, gave its 
approval to the proposals to build three 
multi-million-dollar mills, two of 
which will be in the South, which will 
boost this country’s output of newsprint 
by more than 20 per cent. 


Defense 


paper 


Certificates of necessity were issued to 
the Bowater Southern Paper Corporation, 
Charleston, Tennessee, $51,500,000, and 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Herty, Tex., 
$15,040,000 

In spite of DPA approval, construction 
work cannot be completed on either of 
these projects until the government allo- 
cates certain scarce materials that are 
now on priority. But since newsprint it- 
self is high on the government’s priority 
list, allocation of the materials is con-, 
sidered likely in the near future. y 

When completed the Bowater plant is 
scheduled to produce between 120,000 and 
130,000 tons of newsprint annually. Com- 
pletion date is set for January 1954. 

Southland’s expansion will provide ap- 
proximately 60,000 additional tons a year 


National Gypsum's New Mill 
Now in Operation at Pryor, Okla. 


Lewis R. Sanderson, President of Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., has announced the 
completion of the company’s new paper 
mill at Pryor, Okla. 

“This plant, designed by National Gyp- 
sum’s own Production and Engineering 
staffs, is now in operation,” he said, “De- 
signed and constructed in the unusually 
short time of ten months, this fourth 
paper plant makes the company entirely 
self-sufficient for its paper needs.” Mr. 
Sanderson stated that the new mill will 
supply up to 150 tons of paper liner a day 
to National's three great gypsum “board” 
plants at Rotan, Tex.; Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and Medicine Lodge, Kans. 

“Now that this plant is in production 
our operations in the Southwest are com- 
pletely integrated,” Mr, Sanderson stated 


“We now are certain that we can ade- 
quately supply Gold Bond products to the 
rapidly growing construction industry in 
this expanding area.” 

The 125,000 square-foot plant uses as 
raw material ground wood, sulphite, and 
several grades of waste papers which are 
converted to the finished product by a 
450-foot-long Black-Clawson paper ma- 
chine. Paper produced at the mili is used 
in the manufacture of fireproof gypsum 
board products including gypsum lath, 
wallboard and exterior sheathing. 

In order to control stream pollution a 
“Save-All” unit was installed to clean 
waste water leaving the plant, it was an- 
nounced. Paper fiber thus recovered is 
pumped back into the processing opera- 
tion. 


U. S. Plywood Corp. Opens New 
Unit at High Point, N. C. 


United States Plywood Corporation 
opened a new, modern sales and distri- 
bution unit at High Point, N. C., it was 
announced recently by S. W. Antoville, 
vice president and director of sales. 

The new sales and distribution unit, lo- 
cated at Prospect St. and Railroad, re- 
places a smaller building which served 
the Carolina area with Weldwood Ply- 
wood and plastic products since 1941. 

Containing more than 27,000 square feet 
of floor area, the new concrete and brick 
structure is 140 feet long and 190 feet 
wide. Ample shipping and loading facili- 
ties are provided by a private rai! siding 
and covered truck-loading platform. 

An adjoining office building, housing the 
sales and administrative staffs, is deco- 
rated with installations of exotic hard- 
wood plywood and other specialties com- 
prising the Weldwood family of products. 
Offices also serve as showrooms for visit- 
ing builders, architects and home owners. 

Charles W, Perry, former president of 
Perry Plywood Corporation and a veteran 
of fourteen years’ service with U.S. Ply- 
wood, managed the High Point sales and 
distribution unit since it was opened in 
1941 
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Tungsten Mine 


(Continued from page 46) 


remainder. Mr, West is president of the 
new corporation, and Mr. Long vice presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

The government has proved its faith 
in the Hamme Mine in another way. A 
few years ago, company officials discoy- 
ered that water to be impounded by the 
huge Buggs Island (John H. Kerr) flood- 
control and power dam under construc- 
tion on the Roanoke River, not far away, 
threatened flooding of the mine. Govern- 
ment tests bore out the company’s fears 
that flooding might make considerable 
tungsten unrecoverable, and a supple- 
mentary dam to protect the mine has 
been built in a side valley about two 
miles from the Central Shaft. 

Present Operations—-Tungsten Mining, 
which sank seven shafts in all, now is 
working only two-—-Sneed (No. 7), which 
has offsets (tunnels) cut horizontally at 
the 500- and 700-foot levels, and Central, 
with offsets at 300 and 500 feet. 

The company is pacing its development 
and prospecting operations to maintain 
ore reserves equal to three years of 
scheduled production. Thus, exploratory 
drilling is carried on continuously to 
stay ahead of the chewing of the dyna- 
mite blasting out the ore. 

Company officials are a bit cautious of 
talking about what the entire reserve of 
the Hamme Mine might be. But geologi- 
cal information available indicates the 
deposit extends hundreds of feet below 
the present workings. And the new con- 
struction, along with its plans for the 
future, are some indication of what the 
company thinks of its baby. 


Depressed Cottons 


(Continued from page 44) 


risen from a little more than one week’s 
output to five weeks’ output. 

“The continuation of unnecessary con- 
trols is merely another example,” the 
statement asserted, “of the evils of 
bureaucracy from which the American 
taxpayer is suffering. Furthermore, the 
stubborn retention of controls in areas 
where they obviously are not needed 
raises doubts regarding the entire gov- 
ernment program and tends to discredit 
the administration of those types of con- 
trols which may be necessary.” 

Maintenance of these unnecessary con- 
trols have not injured the cotton textile 
industry alone—they also have hurt 
farmers, consumers and the general tax- 
payer. The imposition of ceilings and 
constant talk of roll-backs forced much 
of the growers’ raw cotton into Govern- 
ment loan. Since prices are below ceil- 
ings, the ceilings have become meaning- 
less and afford no protection to con- 
sumers. And the taxpayer, who foots 
the Government's bills, is being hit seri- 
ously in the pocketbook by the expenses 
of administering controls. 
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B&O Celebrates 
125th Anniversary 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad cele- 
brated the 125th anniversary of the 
granting of its charter, on February 28. 
In honor of the event the U. S. Post 
Office Department issued 3,000,000 com- 
memorative stamps through the Balti- 
more Post Office. 

The new stamps show a picture of the 
Tom Thumb locomotive racing a horse 
drawn rail car with a huge diesel train 
in the background. 

A luncheon celebrating this milestone 
was held at a local hotel that had been 
decorated specially for the occasion with 
model trains, flashing signal lights and 
paintings of other milestones in the 
B&O's history. 

Maryland Governor, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Jr., and Senator Herbert R. 
O’Conor, and Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro gave brief speeches, prais- 
ing the accomplishments of the railroad, 
and the principal speech was delivered 
by the assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States, Mr. Osborne A. Pear- 
son, who praised all of the nation’s rail- 
roads and the B&O, in particular, for 
their part in delivering the mail. 


Republic National Announces 
Approval of Capital Increase 


The $50,000,000 Capital Structure of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas became 
effective February 7, following approval 
of the $6,000,000 increase in capital and 
surplus by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, it was announced by Fred F. 
Florence, President, 

The increase in capital and surplus rep- 
resented the proceeds of 150,000 shares of 
stock, amounting to $6,000,000, which was 
divided equally between capital and sur- 
plus, increasing capital from $18,000,000 
to $21,000,000 and surplus from $18,500,000 
to $21,500,000, making a total capital and 
surplus of $42,500,000. With undivided 
profits of $4,612,345 and reserve for con- 
tingencies of $3,520,247 as of December 
31, 1951. The total capital structure is 
more than $50,000,000. 

Based on a recent compilation, the 
present capital and surplus of $42,500,000 
ranks 22nd among all banks in the coun- 
try, and is the largest of any bank in the 
South. 


Southern Airways to Build 
Headquarters Building 


A $75,000 headquarters building for 
Southern Airways will be constructed at 
the Birmingham Municipal Airport. 

The City of Birmingham was granted 
authority to begin construction by the 
Office of Aviation Defense Requirements 
of the CAA. No allocation of federal funds 
is involved. 

The building will house the main of- 
fices of Southern Airways, which will be 
moved to Birmingham from Atlanta. It 
will be across the road from the main 
administration building. 
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I THERE is anything a salesman had rather do 
than sell, it’s to sell some more. 

But in these mixed-up days of steel shortages, 
it’s not a matter of selling, or even order taking. 

Our salesmen are devoting their time at- 
tempting to untangle various government regu- 
lations for our customers; helping customers 
arrive at suitable substitute steels; advising 
them on availabilities; helping make alloca- 
tions on a fair and equitable basis. 

They are trying their best to keep the cus- 
tomer satisfied—as satisfied as one can be under 
the conditions—because we hang onto the idea 
that it will pay off in the long run. 

Just remember—your Atlantic Steel Come 
pany Warehouse Division salesman is anxious 
to help you. 


Our Warehouse Division is guided by the same business 
principles which have carried Atlantic Steel Company 
through fifty years of progress. 
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Carolina Steel & Iron Marks 
One-Third-Century of Operation 


In celebration of a third-century of 
Steel & Iron Co. of 
Greensboro, N.C., has issued an elaborate 
book depicting various phases of its op- 
eration. The book also pays tribute to 
Salem Steel Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
an affiliate of Carolina Steel 

The Carolina Steel book points up the 


service, Carolina 


part these two companies have played in 
the recent change from an agricultural 
economy to an industrial economy in the 
South, Carolina Steel & Iron Co. was or- 
ganized in 1919 with nine workers and an 
annual payroll of less than $15,000. Today 


the company has 290 employees and pay- 


roll of over one million dollars. 

In 1949 Carolina Steel expanded its 
capacity by the purchase of Salem Steet 
Co. in Winston-Salem, an organization 
about one-third the size of its parent 
company. The combined companies now 
fabricate over 21,000 tons of structural 
steel annually. 

Within their organizations, Carolina 
Steel and Salem Steel possess the facil- 
fabricate steel for buildings, 
bridges and miscellaneous structures out 
of the rolled shapes, plates and bars that 
come from the mill. These facilities in- 
clude the engineering of detailed draw- 
ings, procurement of material, financial 


ities to 
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grow as business demands. 


30 to 100 feet. 


your business, 


619 Forsyth Bidg. 





ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


For suncine Industries 


There’s an “awkward stage” for growing industries, too. But both 
Armco STEELOx and Armco PIONEER Buildings can expand and 


Standard Armco STEELOX Buildings are supplied in widths from 
4 to 36 feet and in unlimited lengths. 
Armco Pioneer Buildings are supplied with clear spans from 


Both types of buildings are weathertight and fire-resistant. Erec- 
tion is easy and economical. They have all the features of any 
permanent structure, yet can be extended, or moved if necessary. 
Write for complete data and decide for yourself which best suits 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION 


* Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
3500 Maury Street * Houston, Texas 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 
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responsibility, shop equipment and skilled 
labor-—all that go into the fabrication of 
structural steel. 


Capital Increase Approved 
For City National of Houston 


An increase in capital stock of the City 
National Bank from $5,000,000 to $7,- 
500,000 has been made effective by action 
of the comptroller of the currency in 
Washington, James .A Elkins, Jr., presi- 
dent of the City National Bank, an- 
nounced recently. 

Issuance of a certificate by the comp- 
troller was the last step in increasing 
total capitalization from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, under a plan approved by the 
bank's stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing January 8. 

The capital stock increase was brought 
about by payment of a stock dividend of 
50,000 shares, amounting to $1,000,000, and 
sale of 75,000 shares of new stock at $40 
per share to the bank's stockholders. 

The bank’s surplus was also increased 
from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 

Subscription books on the new stock 
were closed January 24 with all but six- 
tenths of one per cent of the stock sub- 
scribed, Mr. Elkins said. Virtually all of 
the unsubscribed stock represented frac- 
tional shares, which will be adjusted 
through the trust account, Mr. Elkins 
pointed out. 

“The confidence indicated by this prac- 
tically 100 per cent subscription to the 
new stock is indeed gratifying to your 
board of directors and officers of this 
bank,” Mr. Elkins said in a letter to stock- 
holders announcing completion of all for- 
malities incident to the capitalization in- 
crease. 


Tampa Chamber Names 
Christopher, General Manager 


Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of W. Scott Christopher 
as general manager of the Tampa, 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Christopher goes to Tampa from Miami 
where he did an outstanding job as as- 
sistant manager of the chamber, there. 

In addition to his general duties as as- 
sistant manager, while at Miami, he also 
functioned as the chamber's director of 
public relations, and as such he super- 
vised all employees and planned and di- 
rected committee activities in aviation, 
wholesaling, publicity, public affairs, 
special events and manufacturing. He 
coordinated the public relations activity 
of all departments of the chamber in- 
cluding foreign trade, manufacturers 
division, better business division, as well 
as planning and directing weekly and 
special events radio programs. 

Before going into chamber of com- 
merce work, Christopher served as di- 
rector of public relations at Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


The appointment of Paul H. Wolfe as 
district manager of the Atlanta district 
sales office of Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., has been announced by Irving E. 
Bennett, vice president in charge of Re- 
vere’s Baltimore division. 

Mr. Wolfe, formerly assistant district 
sales manager, replaces R. M. Barksdale, 
who has asked to be relieved of his duties 
as Atlanta district manager because of 
ill health. 





s * . 

The Keystone Drawn Steel Company, 
Spring City, Pa., announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gene Artinger of Baltimore, 
Maryland as sales representative for 





Gene Artinger 


southern territory and central Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Artinger joins Keystone after 
fifteen years experience in the steel 
industry. 

. . * 

Clifford N. Barber, formerly produc- 
tion manager for W&W Steel Co., has 
been appointed manager of Ceco Stee! 
Products Corporation’s reopened Okla- 
homa City district office. His office ad- 
dress is 1225 Linwood Blvd., Oklahoma 
City 6, Okla. 

Ceco Steel, besides performing engi- 
neering services, manufactures a wide 
variety of metal construction and build- 
ing products, including windows, screens, 
storm windows, industrial steel doors, 
metal lath and accessories, steel joists, 
roof deck, “steelforms” for concrete floor 
joists, and fabricated reinforcing steel. 

o . os 

J. M. Tenney, a native of Virginia, has 
been named Birmingham branch mana- 
ger of the Nash-Kelvinator Sales Corpo- 
ration. 

Announcement of the appointment was 
made by B. C. McCoy, Jr., zone manager 
for Nash-Kelvinator. Mr. Tenney goes 
to Birmingham from Detroit. 

. = + 

Badham Insulation Company, of Bir- 
mingham announces the appointment of 
Charles Minor as manager of the acous- 
tical division. 
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INDUSTRY CHOSE 


North Carolina's 
ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION* 


... for plant investments of over $140,000,000 


Here is additional evidence of the advan- 
tages of a plant location in the South’s 
leading industrial state. 


*Not copyrighted, but used ex- 
clusively to describe North 
Carolina's ‘accessibility’ to 
markets, labor and materials, 
but “isolation” from vulnerable 
congestion. 


For a list of available sites and 
industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communi- 
cate with PAUL KELLY, Room 19, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





United States Rubber Company set a 
new record profit, wages and 
and taxes in 1951, according to 
the 60th annual report to stockholders 
recently released for publication. 

Sales totaled $837,222,092, an increase 
of 2) per cent over the previous high 
of $695,755,923 the year before. Profit 
amounted to $30,366,449, equal to $14.29 
a share on the common stock compared 
with $11.04 a share in 1950. This was an 
Increase 


in sales, 
salaries 


of 23 per cent. 

Wages and for 
reached the record-breaking 
$245,894,835 compared with 
in 1950 


salaries the year 
mark of 


$207,707,445 


Net earnings of the Clark Equipment 
Co.,, Buchanan, Mich, in the twelve 
months ended Dec. 31, 1951, were $5,277,- 
000 after provision federal income 
and excess profits taxes. This compares 
with $4,782,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1950 


for 


. . . 

Mr. Walter C. Paepcke, chairman, re- 
ports Container Corporation of America 
earnings for the year ended Dee, 31, 1951, 
equaled $5.91 common share com- 
pared with $5.87 for the year 1950. Total 
last year, after all 
$12,065,997 


. . * 


per 
earnings charges, 
were 
Net sales of American Cyanamid Co., 
and its wholly owned subsidiaries in 1951 
amounted to approximately $389 million 
as compared with $322 million in 1950. 
Consolidated earnings before tax approx- 
imated $83 million for '51 as against ap- 
proximately $70 million for ‘50. 

The provision for federal and foreign 
taxes on income was $48,500,000 for 1951 
and the preceding year the amount was 
$36,000,000 


Consolidated net earnings were $34,- 

788,000 against $33,739,000 for 1950. 
. . * 

Sales and net earnings of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation reached new rec- 
ord highs for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951. 

The annual report shows sales of $91,- 
234,076, compared with sales of $75,775,- 
757 for 1950, an increase of 20.4 per cent. 
Net earnings after providing $11,975,000 
for federal income and excess profits 
taxes, were up 7.3 per cent and amounted 
to $9,652,993, compared with earnings of 
$8,994,014 after federal taxes of $7,270,000 
in the previous year. 

No contribution of any consequence 
was made to either sales or earnings by 
the newer acquisitions of Mathieson Hy- 
drocarbon Chemical, Morgantown Ord- 
nance Works, Mathieson Alabama Chem- 
ical or the new chlorine plant at Saltville, 
Va. These will begin to produce for the 
company in 1952. 

. a . 

A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
common share was declared by Heyden 
Chemical Corporation directors on Feb- 
ruary 7, payable to holders of record on 
February 15. During the like period of 
1951, Heyden paid a dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the common. Also declared 
were quarterly dividends on the 3'2% 
cumulative preferred, series A, and on 
the $4% convertible second preferred. 
These also are payable to holders of 
record February 15. 

. . . 

Announcement was made recently by 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., that for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1951, the consolidated net 
income for the company and its domestic 
subsidiary, including its 60 per cent 
equity in the consolidated net income 
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of the Southern Paperboard Corporation 
and its subsidiary, combined with the 
consolidated net income of Gair Com- 
pany Canada Ltd. and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries, amounted to $7,075,366, after 
deducting government taxes on income, 
equal after preferred dividends to $3.77 
per share on 1,799,888 shares of common 
stock. 
o . * 

In a report issued February 8, Harry 
B. Higgins, president of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. stated that the firm's 
1951 sales were at a record high of $404,- 
202,528. Previous high was the $337,186,- 
034 reported last year. 

Despite the 20 per cent increase in 
sales, mounting state federal and local 
taxes have cut net earnings by more 
than 26 per cent below 1950. Net income 
for the twelve month period of 1951 is 
$31,075,981, or $3.44 per share of stock 
as compared with $41,928,749, or $4.64 
per share for 1950. 

a * * 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. has reported consolidated net sales 
for the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 
1951 of $47,554,688. These sales, subject 
to a final audit, are the highest in the 
company’s history and 19 per cent higher 
than 1950. Net earnings after taxes, also 
subject to final audit, were $3,527,334, 
10.83 per cent below’ corresponding 
figures for 1950 and equivalent to $3.28 
per share. 

. a +. 

Net sales and other revenues of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. last 
year showed a 20 per cent gain over 1950, 
but its net income was approximately 25 
per cent less than in 1950. A preliminary 
report shows net income last year of 
$30,644,201 compared with $40,616,403 in 
1950. 


Woodward Iron of Birmingham has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents a share and an extra dividend 
of 50 cents a share payable March 28 
to holders of record March 12, according 
to an announcement by J. M. Goodson, 
treasurer. 

. . . 


Net sales of International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1951 were $31,- 
846,547, compared with $25,114,894, for 
the corresponding six month period of 
1950. This period comprised the first six 
months of the corporation's current fiscal 
year. 

Net earnings for the period were $1,- 
703,492 as compared with $1,796,382 for 
the same period of 1950. 

. . * 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., on January 29, declared a $1.00 per 
share dividend on preferred stock and a 
25 cent per share dividend on common 
for the fourth quarter of 1951. 

The dividends voted by the board of 
directors are payable on March 12 to 
holders of record February 21. 
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Experience and sound 
engineering are the best 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 
ALLIED STEEL before 
you buy! 
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At Less Cost 
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© Lowest Maintenance 


standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 
cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 
WRITE FOR earning the user a much lower insurance rate, For 
CATALOG an economical, durable, most attractive building, 
buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 
when desired. 
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WISCONSIN-Powered “Coal-Chuter” 


Scooping as much as two tons of coal every minute from truck to coal bin takes husky 
power. It’s delivered by the Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine of this conveyor, 
built by New London Engineering Co., New London, Wis. 


Wisconsin Engine Power is your most logical choice anywhere in industry where power, 3 to 
30 hp. is needed. For example, there's fool-proof air-cooling, summer and winter. You 
also get sure-fire, any-weather starts due to an easily serviced OUTSIDE magneto with impulse 
coupling. And the chance of bearing failure is reduced because a Wisconsin Engine crank- 
shaft rides at both ends on tapered roller bearings. No wonder the majority of builders and 
buyers of fine equipment choose Wisconsin Engines . . . power to fit the machine and job. 


Write for “Power Magic”, telling about all 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 
4-cylinder models. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Appointment of Miles W. Burleson as 
assistant manager for the Insulation 
department, dJohnsManville Industrial 
Products Division was announced Febru- 
ary 21. Mr. Burleson joined Johns-Man- 
ville in 1936 as assistant engineer for the 
company's Industrial Products Division 
in Chicago, Subsequently he became dis- 
trict engineer and Chicago District assis- 
tant staff manager for insulations. In 
1950 he was transferred to division head- 
quarters in New York City, where he has 
been a staff manager in the insulation 
department 

. . . 

4. KR. Lewis has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Quaker Rubber 
Corporation, Division of H. K. Porter Co., 
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HICH-TEMPERATURE CEMENTS 


for lying and coating brickwork, forming 
refractory shapes of furnace linings on the 
job, and making patches to existing 
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Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Lewis has been 
with Quaker more than eleven years and 
has advanced steadily in the organiza- 
tion. He has successively been Philadel- 
phia District sales manager, assistant 
sales manager and assistant general 
sales manager. In his new position he 
will be in complete charge of the sales 
organization of the company. 
. o . 

Morehead Patterson, chairman of the 
board and president of American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co. announced 
February 12 that AMF has signed an 
option to acquire all assets of Leland 
Electric Co., major manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors, in return for AMF common 
stock. Leland has two plants which have 
a combined total floor space of about 
260,000 square feet, and employ more 
than 1,300 people. 

. * 

Charles D. Haxby and 8S. W. Galloway 
have been eelcted vice presidents of the 
Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Before their promotions, Mr. Gallo- 
way had been manager of proposals and 
estimates, while Mr. Haxby was general 
construction superintendent. 

. e . 

Executive, sales and engineering of- 
fices of the Smith & Mills Company, 
manufacturers of Smith & Mills shapers, 
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have been established in the Chicago 
“Daily News” building, 400 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6. 

The Smith & Mills business has been 
acquired from Hamilton-Thomas Corpo- 
ration by interests represented by A. G. 
Bryant, who has become president of 
Smith & Mills Co. Mr. Bryant also is 
president of Bryant Machinery and 
Engineering Co., and vice president of 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. George H. 
Merriell becomes Smith & Mills’ vice 
president and general manager. 


o s a 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co., has announced the follow- 
ing appointments: F. E. Wheeler, super- 
intendent of the Chicago division has 
been named superintendent of the 
Arkansas division, with headquarters in 
Little Rock. J. H. Lloyd, superintendent 
of the Arkansas division, has been named 
superintendent of the Cedar Rapids 
division, with headquarters in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 

. = o eo 


The Potash Division of International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation has 
expanded its industrial sales department 
to handle the increased volume of chemi- 
cal production that has resulted from the 
purchase of Innis, Speiden & Co., in 
July of 1951. 


. . o . 


Sauereisen Cements Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., leading manufacturer of technical 
and industrial cements and bonding com- 
pounds, have appointed Montgomery 
Brothers as their exclusive west coast 
distributors. Sauereisen cements are 
well known throughout the steel, chemi- 
cal and electrical industries, and are 
widely used for acid-proof construction, 
electrical insulation, assembling and 
sealing, and for heat treating, pipe join- 
ing and hundreds of other uses. 


7 . . . 


The election of Henry D. Mercer, 
president of States Marine Corporation, 
New York, to the board of directors of 
Republic Steel Corporation, has been 
announced by T. M. Girdler, chairman. 

Mr. Mercer succeeds Thomas A. 
O'Hara, New York, who has resigned 
because of ill health. Mr. Mercer organ- 
ized States Marine Corp., of which he is 
a director and president, in 1931. He was 
also the organizer of Freighting, Inc., 
and a director of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, New York. 


. . a 7 


Roger L. Samuelsen has been named 
order administrator for York Corpora- 
tion’s southwest district with headquar- 
ters in Houston, Tex., according to John 
R. Hertzler, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

A resident of Houston for the past five 
years, Samuelsen joins York with a di- 
versified experience in merchandising 
and financial fields. He succeeds George 
Hauger, who recently resigned. 
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GEARS: All types and combinations,and gear 
tooth specialties from any metals to close 
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A Tank Plus 


And that means a lot. We study your 
needs and meet them out of 
our long experience, and 
then give you a tank that 
lasts practically forever. In- 
quiries invited. 
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Keep the Wheels Turning in Your Plant 
with SLAYSMAN GEARS 


Our enlarged facilities and skilled personnel bring you better service than 
ever before. Blue prints of your out-of-the-ordinary requirements will receive 
the careful consideration of our engineers. Our catalogue will be sent at your 
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"SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Bairfield Picnt — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


inn Standard is known as the best 

Lm world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds dt 
Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de 
rtments and pipe manufacturers who 
now from experience that Quinn pipe forms 

and Quinn combine to pro- 

# duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FOF 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service—sizes for pipe from 
10” up to 120” and larger—tongue and 
roove or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 
WRITE TODAY. Complete information, 
prices, and estimates sent on uest. 
Also manufacturers QUINN CON ETE PIPE 
MACHINES. 





QUINN WIRE & IRON, WORKS 60S 12°ST. BOONE, |OWA 


Ornamental and Industrial 
Naz PERFORATED 
rancann METALS 


we large stock for 
ranean fe carry a 


immediate shipment. 
Maahettan Perierated Metal Co., Inc.. 43-17 37th St., L. I. City N. Y. 





Fabricated Lead and ea ethylene lined 


equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
P. ©. Box 4627 Phone Wa 2576 














QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
Office: 2409 E. York St. 
Pleat: Letterly & Geul Sts. 


Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pe. 
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New Plants 


(Continued from page 14) 


HOUSTON — Phillips 
tlesville, Okla to erect Petro-Chemical 
jant. Chemical Construction Corpn., 488 
fadison Ave., New York Are t-Engr 
HOUSTON. Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 
propose addition to present plant, Washing- 
ton Ave. and MKT Tracks. Hiram A, Salis- 
bury and T. George McHale, 3501 Buffalo 
Drive, Archts 

LEON SPRINGS — Southwestern Bell 
relephone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dalias, 
propose new community dial office building 

McGREGOR Southwestern Bell Tele 
yhone Co., c/o K. A. Ganssie, Chief Engr., 
dallas, pian telephone building 

t AM T Southwestern Public 
Service Co., 3rd at Polk St., 
units to cost $2,300,000 
PASADENA-~-Diamond Alkali Co., P. O. 
Box 868, plan addition to Personnel Bulld- 
in 


Chemical Co Bar 


plan generating 


g 
ROCKDALE Aluminum Company of 
America plans 2story office and la hehe 
building, cost approx. $500,000. Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, 5201 Fannin St., Houston, je ht 
SAN ANGEIAWest Texas Utilities Co., 
o H. H. Baetjer, District Mgr., 15 F 
Beauregard Ave. plans power plant, Avenue 
M & Burgess St cost approx, $325,000 
SAN ANTONIO... The Borden Co., George 
Maggard, Mer... 875 FE. Ashby Place, making 
plant expansion. Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, 
Transit Tower, Archts 
SAN ANTONIO. Highland Dairies, Ine 
Bob Beggs, 1007 W. Ashby Place, plans re 
modeling building Fredericksburg and 
Blanco Roads, into ice cream plant. Clarence 
Rinard, 1526 Alamo National Bldg., Archt 
SAN ANTONIO Texaloy Foundry Co, has 
$20,000 REC loan 
SPUR Caprock Rural 
to receive bids for 
equipment 
TYLER Glauber 
Grotte, VicePres 
$440,000) plant. 


Telephone Coop 
furnishing Central Office 


Brass, Inc 
Kinsman, Ohio, 


Sylvan 
planning 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 


plans $2,000,000 
acre gas storage 

FOLLANSBEER 
000 Waste Treatment 

NEW HAVEN. -Home Telephone Co 
REA loan of $108,000 for System Call 
installing dial central office 

WHEELING Continental 
ehine Co. granted a 
necessity 


United Fuel Gas Co 

pumping station and 6,000 
field in U pshur County 
Koppers Co, plans $500.- 

Plant 

has 

and 


Foundry & Ma 
$338,000 certificate of 


VIRGINIA 


Defense Materials Procure 
ment Agency may establish receiving sta- 
tion to buy manganese; cost between $350 
OG and $700.000 
ALEXANDRIA 
house Corp., plan 
$32..000 
NEWPORT NEWS 
building & Dry Dock Co 
ropose addition to 
Jaskervill = Son 
mond. Arct 
NORFOLK Metchoir’s, Inc 
Cola Bottling Plant at 
approx. $200,000 
RICHMOND 
$50,000 RFC loan 


VIRGINIA 


Ware 


to cost 


Terminal 
warehouse 


Robinson 
new 
Newport News Ship- 
Purchasing Agent 
Engineering Building 
2313 W. Cary St., Rich 


plans Pepsi 
\lexander Park, cost 


histee Express Lines has 


Atlantic Coast Line Plans 
To Issue 20-Year Mortgage Bonds 


C. McD. Davis, President of the Atlantic 
Line Railroad Co., stated, Feb- 
ruary 7 that, for the purpose of refunding 
the remaining $22,000,000 of Atlantic 
Coast Line First Consolidated Bonds ma- 
turing July 1, 1952, the Coast Line has ar- 
ranged, through direct placement, to issue 
and has disposed of at par, an equal 
amount of new 20-year General Mortgage 
Series B Bonds, to bear date of June 30, 
1952, with a four and one-quarter per 
cent interest coupon. 

Mr. Davis explained that the $22,000,000 
issue has been subscribed for wholly by 
Institutional Investors, namely, Life In- 
surance Companies, Savings Banks, also 
Trust Departments of other banks, with 
principal offices located in the States of 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. 


Coast 


Mr. Davis stated further that, the new 
issue having thus been subscribed for in 
full, no bonds of this series remain avail- 
able for placement by the company. 

Issuance of such proposed Series B 
Bonds must receive prior approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
approval will be sought promptly. 

. 


Twin Disc Clutch Moves 
To New Quarters in Dallas 


The Twin Dise Clutch Company has 
moved its Southwest Factory Branch Of- 
fice and Parts Repair Depot into new 
quarters at 1511 Turtle Creek Boulevard, 
Dallas, Tex., H. A. Davis, district man- 
ager, has announced, 

Construction was recently completed 
on the new Dallas Factory Branch build- 
ing, located in the famous Trinity In- 
dustrial District of Dallas. . 

The expanded facilities, totaling some 
10,000 square feet, will permit more than 
8,000 square feet to be devoted to repair 
shops and to the warehousing of a com- 
plete stock of repair parts for Twin Disc 
Hydraulic Torque Converters, Friction 
Clutches, Power Take-Offs, Industrial Hy- 
draulic Drives and Marine Reverse and 
Reduction Gears. 

The 2,000 feet to be devoted to district 
offices will be air-conditioned. The site 


contains additional 10,000 square feet of 
ground adjoining to allow for private 
parking and future expansion when re- 
quired. 

The new building, of brick and tile con- 
struction, is served by a railroad siding. 
Monorail facilities in the warehouse per- 
mit the handling of heavy equipment. 

Harry Peck, widely experienced power 
transmission engineer, has been appointed 
district sales engineer and will head the 
service department of the factory branch. 
Noble Brighton, transferred to Dallas 
from Twin Disc’s Tulsa district office, has 
been appointed branch manager. 

In addition to the factory branch at 
Dallas, industry in the Dallas district is 
served by full line dealers who stock 
service parts and have trained service 
personnel available for field work. 








PROPOSALS 




















Counties: 


Water 


Large labor supply— 





MIDDLE GEORGIA SIX COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Splendid Location for Factories in Heart of Georgia 


BALDWIN @ HANCOCK e JONES 
PUTNAM © WASHINGTON e WILKINSON 


Surface and subterranean 
Natural gas, electricity 


men and women 
U.S. Employment Service with Testing Program 
Excellent climate—good schools 
Two railroads, truck and bus lines 
Paved Highways in all directions 
WRITE: 
Or. Edwin H. Scott, Secretary, Middie Georgia Six County A 


Two colleges—tine churches 








Bids March 17 
Contract: No. 52-1 
Reservoir No. 1 
75th Street & Dickens 
Avenue Station 


NOTICE TO STEEL FABRICATORS 
OFFICE OF THE CITY MANAGER 
Miami Beach, Florida 
February 25, 1952 
Sealed proposals will be received at the 
above office until 10:30 A.M. on the 17th day 
oft March, 1952. at which time and place they 
will be publicly opened, for the following 
structure, in the City of Miami Beach, State 
of Florida, as required to be constructed by 
the City Council of said City: 
One—4,580,000 gallon Steel Ground Storage 
Water Reservoir complete including 
Steel, Fabrication, Erection and 
Painting 
All work is to be done according to the 
Plans, Specifications, Proposal and Contract 
ot the City of Miami Beach 
4 A certified check or bid bond in the amount 
f 242% of the total amount of the Proposal 
shal accompany each bid. Checks shall be 
made out to the City of Miami Beach 
Plans and Specifications may be obtained 
upon request at the office of Manager Shop 
and Water Department, 3rd floor, City Hall, 
Miami Beach 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids 
CITY COUNCIL CITY OF MIAMI BEACH 
(Signed) C. W. Tomlinson 
City Clerk 








WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets. (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible. strict- 
est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 

|—Complete lime hydrating pliant. 
1—4 x 8/2', 3 deck Robins Gyrex screen. 
42" 36" « 16" & 24" « 12" crushing rolls. 
|—6' Raymond Whizzer air separator. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
1—z!1 Raymond Mill, latest type. 

W. P. HEINEKEN, INC. 

50 Broad St.. N. Y. 








COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
NEW & REBUILT 
Stationary — Portable 
Save 40% to 60% 
Sale — Rental — Rental Purchase 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR oom. 
Delt Ave., North Bergen. N. J. 
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x x 
FORVMERS 
a 4 a 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
: and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
sizes. One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 


FORMERLY 
| ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP 

_ one OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST ~ 
Seomless ond Welded 1" te 26” 0.0. by: 
All_woll thickness Manufactured. { 
Speciolty lorge sizes. 
Curtis — _Threadi — F 
Fittings — Valves. 
Call GEdney 9-6300 — : 

it SO St 8 tad Ave, vie ee” hy ae 











ee 


]-1 4 4.1 -rel), han 10), ea a 2 
Bogart and Mead 8 


SINCE 1912 


CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 











20 Ton Saddle Tank—25 Ton Loco. Crane 
200 & 100 KW Gens. DC Non-R.C. Engs. 
432 HP 250 Sectional Har. Boiler 1943 
5600—4700—2000 Cu. Ft. Air Compressors 
45 Ton Diesel Elec. Locomotive—i942 
CROWN full automatic Plating Machine 
7500 KW Turbo Gen. W Surf. Condenser 
H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14 








AIR rg egg 


25 & 35 Ton Diesel Loco. Cran 
onset STORAGE TANK 1 
29—10,000, ah 000, 20.000 


75. 55,000 
40—10,000 Gal. 60 Ib. ‘test pressure. 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
1500 Ton Beth Zee & 50 Ft 
540 Tons Beth. DP2, 20, 26, 60 Ft. 
R. = STANHOPE, Inc. 
60 €. 42nd S$ New York 17, N. Y. 





WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL- WORKING 

MACHINERY 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Sand contenant ceeded needed now fer de- 
fense work. Send us todey your list of 
idle equipment. Highest prices peid. 
Entire pluste or shape wasted. 





aR 4) _ ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 





@ Business Opportunities 





For Sale. 1% million pieces », O.D. 

I.D. 16 Ga. Steel Washers, 3/ te hole. Be 
~ 1000 plain, 47¢ per 1000 zinc plated. FOB 
sudington, Mich. No orders for less than 
10,000. Samples on request. Write No. 9788, 
c/o Manutacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING close- 
outs, seconds, and_ miscellaneous _ tools. 


Write No. 9788, c/o Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore 3, Md 





®@ Patent Attorneys 


& BELL 
PA Fen Mer RNEYS 
904 Johnston Bidg., otte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of puvemtions tor a, 

jects, and in one 
SS be in. 
Enright. 








250 Tons 


No. I—70 Ib. Relaying Rails 
in 30 foot lengths 
Complete with Angle Bars 
to match. 

Write — Wire — Phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORPORATION 
2nd and Riverview (X-812) 
Kansos City 18, Kansas 
THatcher 9243 


us wh you Bey er Sell 
acdiane. 


Everything from @ Pulley te e Powerhouse 
Re ODaev Macwart Co 


1627 N. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


RAILS 


SWITCH MATERIAL 
ALL TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


NEW 
RELAYING 





Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 


4 ond i fom [en ge) s-) 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilf — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
we IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT % 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Cetalog and Steck Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill 














@ LAND FOR SALE 





On SUWANNEE RIVER way down in 
FLORIDA about 1000 acres PLANTATION. 
On paved highway some 400 acres in culti- 
vation. Fenced and crossfenced. RICH 
land. Though not as large as Silver Springs, 
has a VERY large deep blue spring. Hunt- 
ing and fishing good. Price $60 per acre 
with terms of” one third down, balance— 
1—2 and 3 years. D. Hogue, Phone AT- 
wood 6051, Box 163, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


FACTORY SITE. FOR SALE: “Ideal” loca- 
tion for manufacturing plant. 32 acres in 
attractive area three miles from center of 
Athens, Georgia. a 860 foot frontage on 
main line S.A.L. 1500 feet on excelient, 
heavily reveled Ca Hy. #72. Snahe peeee. 
water and natural gas available wer 
Roy W. Smith, R.F.D. #1, Hull Road. 
Athens, Ga. 
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MACHINERY a |i NEW ¢ 


EQUIPMENT/USep/ 


Machine Tools 
Hydraulic Equipment 
@ Metal Werkiag 
Equipment 
© Moulding Equipment 
©@ Engraving Machinery 
MACHINERY 
AA A R 0 | COMPANY. INC. 
@ Crosby pA. New VYerk 12, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-8233 


Offering 
BRIDGE CRANES 


All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 
ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 














MARINE ENGINES 


1800 HP. Fairbanks Morse S8D8%% Reversible, com 
plete with 2.5 to 1 Farrell) Birmingham reduc. gear 


Aux 
Pa G oe gy tage ae 567 Engine with 
521 reduction gear Air-Flex Cluteh 
bore “HOVE UNITS OvERitat LEI y 
LIKE NEW READY TO SHIP 
ALJON ELECTRIC DIESEL CO. 
904 Pacific St.. Brooklyn ST 3-6515 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchitects and Gngin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
end 
Reports Management 
DESIGN e ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Appraisals 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 
HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS. 
VENEZUELA: SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL BCUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
trial Plant Development and Design 
Treatment & Sewage Disposal Mlants 

Disposal and Treatment Ilants 
al Plants & Machinery Lay 
idges, and Railr Ws 
“BALTIMORE 


102) NORTH CALVERT STREET 2. MARYLAND 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 
For Problems of Transportation — Subsqueous Vehicular Tunaels 
ock Tunnels Bridges Highways Trafie Statice 
——_— Airports wytetrent end. Hareer 
Soils Laboratories Structures 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
Water works, Sewage, Traffic Studies, Roads, Bridges, 
Airports, Flood Control, Appraisals, Investigations, Reports. 
vrrTsBURGH, Pa. DAYTONA BBACH, FLs. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIGN REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., SUITB 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 


NPPRAISALS 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINBERS 
Gteem an!  meusto estou, Power Plaats, Municipal Planning, Water Seosty; 
iment, inc 


Gewerage, Sewage and Wa’ . Streets and Pavements, 
Airports, Industrial Plants 


Mam Office 
loecmbure 


Pians — 
pa Office 


Bank Bidg. Ameriean Bidg 
. Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
213-217 LATTA AR‘ "ADE 
CHARLOTTE. 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


337 S. La Satus Sr. 136 Lragsry Sr. 
Carcaeo, ILatnois New Yors 





MARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY Watson and Hart 

Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 

foal and Textile Hngineering Problems. 


Bagimeers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Gaeansporo Norra Carona 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 


M. Cortelyou, Jr 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON. 
| 


Inspection Engineers and Chemist, 


RICHMOND aR VIRGINIs 


Algernon Blair 


Related Structures 
Kansas City 6. Mo 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SE +4 a E 

SEREUSAL, APPRAISALS. V 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1303 Citizens & Bo 
Rank Butiding 
ATLANTA, GA 


Contractor 


nm National 


MONTGOMERY, ALA 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 


Consulting Engineer 


Harza Engineering Co. 
nauliong Engineers 
L. F. Harza 
Mucik 


General Str Calvin v 


Piant Lay t dro-Eleetrie Powe 

Design —Investigation— Quantity os. Syste Management. 
lation ‘he Ss 

1734 Bella Vista us, Harbor Structures 


11 Mechanics 
CINCINNATI 37, OHTO 400 W Madison St, Chicago 6, Il 


Davis 
Trans 
Survey 





Order Now! 
1952 BLUE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
Pre-Publication price — $1.00 


Manufacturers Record Pub, Co. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


ROBERT J. ANDERSON 











MALCOLM PIRNIE ENGINEERS 
CIVIL AND SANITARY ENGINERRS 
Malcolm Pirnie Ernest W. Whitlock 
G. G. Werner, Jr. 

Investigations, Reports, Plans 
pee of Construction 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 

For Engineers and Architects 


Jacksonville, Florida Appr: raisals and Rates 


25 West 43rd St., New York I 18, N.Y. 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 





International Engineering 
ompany, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 

Investigations — Reports — Design 
Procurement —- Field Engineering 
Py sy and Foreign 
New Montgomery St 
San Francisco 5, California 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 

Civil — Sanitary — Structurai 

echanical — Electrical 

Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 

Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 


Su Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


Generel Contractors 


Reports, 
lgu4 St. WEST POINT. GA. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anp 
KO) AYR CLes LO) A) 


& 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


DREDGING 


LAND RECLAMATION. 
CANALS, 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. PORT WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
7 pennnangliceecg os be RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

essai ng on salman ennai tier DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 











POWER PLANTS-—-WATER WORKS We are especially equipped to execute all 


kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
Contractors 


in Southern waters. 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 








Z Contractors to the Federal Government 
Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
® For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC co. 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 16 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
paectammncdtbe sonia tese shored nthare st CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 




















EPPINGER ~~» RUSSELL CO. | 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK II, N. Y. Book values are 


smth cele SoS. BiB NNR TRAE IR a 


Pressure Treated 


not insurable values 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES e@ CROSS ARMS e@ PILING ec TIES 


@ Reliance on book values for 
Posts ° BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


fire insurance coverage is 


ae misleading and dangerous. 
Jecksonville, Fie. ° Eddingten, Po. 











oe SOLO PIREL IS DLE ELLA 


Actual cash values provably 
established and perpetuated 
by Continuous American 

Appraisal Service provide the 
THE BELMONT IRON Works basis for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 











Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL | ee 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES | ¢ AMERICAN 

RIVETED — ARC WELDED | APPRAISAL 


Compan 
SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD ® P J 
Cable Address — Beliron : 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. i : : 
New York Offico—44 Whitehall St., N.Y. 4, N. Y.  Aiglapntatieapsitaecpetice. beauties 
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— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Airlines Flooring (Steel) 
Appraisals : Forgings (Steel) ... 
Architects ; Galvanizing 


Banks and Bankers . ; i Gas (Natural) piece Rope (Wire) 


Belt Lacing 7 Gears .. Screens 


Bridges , 29, Grating (Steel) Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) . .6, 8, 


Buildings (Steel) f Hotels ... Sites (Industrial) 
: 3, 4, 14, 21, 25, 26, 57, 
Business Consultants Lead Installations .... 


Stampings (Steel) 
Cements (Industrial) Lumber (Creosoted) .. 


Steel Fabricating 
Chemists Lumber (Salt-Treated) .. 


Steel Plate Work 
Coal ‘ Machinery (New and Second- 
Hand) .. Steel Products 
Constructors 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) . eg ae Steel (Stainless) 
Contractors 


Paint (Aluminum) .. “ee Structural Steel 
Conveyors 


Perforated Metals ............. Tanks and Towers 
Doors (Rolling Steel) . , 
Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 65, Telephone Service 
Dredging Contractors . ¥ 
Pipe (Cast Iron) ane Temperature Control 
Engineers Pipe Forms ......... Sey Treads (Stair) 
Engines Power Plants = Tubing (Steel) 


Envelopes Professional Directory....... .64, Water Supply 


( 
STE 


over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 











For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
BARS—Corbon & alloy, hot TUBING—Seamiess & welded 
rolied & cold fin, forcing hy i & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—! beoms, H STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
beams, channels, angles plotes, bars, tubes, etc 
PLATES—Sheored & U. M. BABBITT —beoring metal 
w Pi, 
ee MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
SWEETS — Many types metal fabrication 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 























FROM THE GROUND 
BELOW YOU 


— 


ln single or multiple units, Layne well and pump 
installations produce tremendous quantities 
water at extra low cost. High efficiency design- 
ing, precision building and advanced methods of 
installation make Layne wells and pumps a highly 
practical and fully justified investment. Layne 
does the job complete; drills the wells, furnis 

all casing, shafting, pumps, motors and sand 
screen, After complete testing, the system is de- 
livered to you in perfect operating order. 


For further information, catalogs 
and engineering data, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 








WATER SUPPLY 
WELLS & PUMPS 











235] SALES PROSPECTS 


Most complete and up-to-date list of 2,357 new in- 
dustrial plants and plant expansions—proposed and 
completed—within the 16 Southern and South- 
western states during the last 12 months. Compiled 
by states and cities. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is an excel- 
lent and valuable sales prospect list for any com- 
pany that sells to Southern business. 


$1.00 per copy 


Send check or money order today for your copies 
of the 
1952 Edition of 
NEw AND EXPANDING PLANTS 
A Business Service Publication of 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 














FLEXCO| sr 


~” FASTENERS 
and RIP PLATES 


FOR HEAVY 


AND 
ELEVATOR 
BELTS OF 


% FLEXCO Fasteners 
make tight butt joints of 
great strength and 
durability. 

%& Trough naturally, oper- 

ate smoothly through 

take-up pulleys. 

% Distribute pull or ten- : ‘ 
sion uniformly. 

%& Made of Steel, “Monel,” ion Grip distribut 
‘“*‘Everdur.’’ Also strain over whole plate area 
“Promal” top plates. 

%& FLEXCO Rip Plates are for bridging soft spots and FLEXCO 
Fasteners for patching or joining clean straight rips. 

Order From Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin F-100 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4690 Lexington St., Chicego 44, Ill. 
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AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 

Agency Diener & Dorskind, 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 

Agency Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO. > 

Agency -Sparrow Advertising Age ney y 
ALJOHN ELECTRIC DIESEL CO. a0 ‘ 
ALLIEO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ‘ 

Agency~ Advertising Engineers 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 

Agency — Fuller & Smith & Ross 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. ... 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY ....... 

Agency Klau-Van Pieterson Duniap 

Assoc 


=: BRIDGE DiV., U. S, STEEL 


lgency ; Bs atte n ’ Barton Durstine 
Osborne 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS . 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING Co. 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH C 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 
ANDERSON, ROBERT J. 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS . 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 
ARUNDEL CORP. 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .. 
ATLANTIC CREOSOTING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC COMPANY .. 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


Agency Lawe & Stevens, Inc 


saan wea 
BARRETT DIVISION—ALLIED CHEMICAL 
OVE CORP 


Avency McCann-Erie kson, Inc 
BATSON-COOK COMPANY .... 
BAUER, L. W. 
BELMONT IRON WORKS. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. . errr 
Agency-Jones & Brake iy, Inc 
BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE... 
Agency —Benton & Bowles, Inc 
BLAIR, ALGERNON 
BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 
BOX 1216 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc 
BRADY CONVEYORS CorpP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, IN 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 
igency~Carter Advertising Agency 


== €¢ = 
CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY ...... 
Agency Russell T. Gray, Inc 
CITIES SERVICE ...... 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R. D. 
Agency—Burton E. Wyatt & Co 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 
CONNORS STEEL CO. 
Agency~-Parker, Luckie & Assoc 


— 0 — 
DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. ... 
DAVIS & SON, G.M.... 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DRAVO CORP 
Agency—Ketchum, MeLeo d & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


EATON & BELL... 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Agency——-Charles L. Rumrill Co 
ELECTRIC Senvics COMPANY 
Agency C. Baer Co 
EPPINGER Prom RUSSELL COMPANY ...... 65 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES GearsnA rer 19, 20 
Agency—Robert G. Fields & ( 


68 
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FARM & RANCH PUBLISHING CO. 

Agency -Griswoid-Eshleman Co. 
FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 

Agency 
PLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 

Agency in tn ~ Meloan, Inc 
FLEXIBLE TUBING C 

Agency —MeNevin- hart ilson-Daildorf, Ine. 
FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 

Agency—-Victor A. Smith 
FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


aa an 
oe | ~ Naiponanael & 
ARPENTER, 
omni LEE CO. 
Agency——-Burke Bartlett Co., Ine 
GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency— Aitkin-Kynett Co 
GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency--Thomas J. Harris 
GEORGIA POWER CO. 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
GREENPOINT IRON AND PIPE COMPANY . 
GULF POWER CO. 


H & P MACHINERY COMPANY 

HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY 

HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARTE CO., JOHN J. 
Agency-—-Kirkland, White & Schell 

HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 

HEINEKEN, W. P. 

HOGUE, R. D. 

HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 

HUGHES CO., ARNOLD 

HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS . 

HUSTON, R. E. 


INDUSTRIAL pagruerns corp. 
Agency-—J. P. Dewey 

INGALLS IRON wong co. 
Agency—-Parker, Luckie & Associates 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 

INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. .. 
Agency. Franklin Brown, Inc 


JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
Agency—-Byer & Bowman 


am & a 
KERRIGAN nee WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Inc 
KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agency —Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, 


pe Gene 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Agency—-Raymond Powell 


en 

MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency-—Anderson, Inc. 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 

MERCOID CORPORATION 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA, CITY OF 

MIAMI, A MANUFACTURERS 
EXPOSITION 


Agency—Bevis & Tyler, Inc. 
MIDDLE GEORGIA SIX COUNTY ASS'N. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
MISSISSIPP! POWER CO. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 

Agency—D' Arey Advertising Co 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & D. 0. CO. . 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—-Houck & Co 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT . 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc 

NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Agency—Houck & Company 

NO. 9788 


63 
Shaffer- Brennan-Margulis “Advtg. 


= OO 
O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 

O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 

Agency—Barnett & Barnett 


—_— PP 
PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
Agency—Hugh A. Deadwyler 
PIRNIE, MALCOLM 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—-Lessing Advertising Co 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency——Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
RESALE DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & ee 
RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 
Agency -Aubrey, istes & Wallace 


a= $ om 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Agency—Griffith-McCarthy, 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAUEREISEN CEMENTS CO. 60 
Agency—William Cohen Advertising Agcy. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE ~~! COMPANY — 
Agency—The Caples Co. 
SLAYSMAN COMPANY . 
Agency-——Frank D. Webb 
SMITH, ROY W. 
SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Agencyu—Merritt- 4 al Adv. Agency 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
Agency~-Hugh A. Deadwyler 
SOUTHERN CO. 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY .... 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM ............ 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY .... 
STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 
STATESMAN PRESS ae 
STONE & WEBSTER ome yee corp. 
Agency—Harold ¢ t & ¢ 
SYDNOR PUMP comann, we. 


oe 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV 
Agency~—-Batten, Barton, ‘Durstine & 
Osborn 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT o_o * 
Agency—Thomas J. Harris 


ata. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 

UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Agency—®Bozell & Jacobs, Inc 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agvency—-H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 
U. S. STEEL CO. 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


emt seas 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. . 


—_w— 
WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 
WATSON & HART 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES . 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 
WILEY & WILSON 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION . 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc 
WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
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bag po SHEET & TUBE COMPANY . 
gency—Griswold-Eshleman Co 
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Bob Schaefer says, “Without Farm Sales 
..ee Could Not Stay in Business ” 


Bob Schaefer is a highly successful appliance dealer, operating over a radius 
of 30 miles surrounding Cullman, Alabama, a town of 7,000 population. In 
the Cullman trading area there are 27,000 farms of which 23,000 are electri- 
fied. Mr. Schaefer was winner of the 1951 Domestic Engineering National 
Award. He led the state of Alabama for 1951 in Range sales for one of the 
major manufacturers. 


Farm Ranca 


SOUTHERN AGRIGULTURIST caste 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


More Southern Farm Families read Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist than any other pub- 
lication . . . circulation guarantee— 1,290,000. _~ 


Mr. Schaefer is the owner of the Home Im- 
provement Company which started in 1940 
and now does a major portion of the total 
appliance business in the Cullman trading 
area. There are 27 competitive organizations. 


After examining the list of Farm and Ranch- 
Southern Agriculturist subscribers in Cull- 
man County, Mr. Schaefer said, . . . 


“I've long been aware of the pulling power 
of Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 
but I was surprised at the actual number of 
my good customers who are Farm and Ranch 
subscribers. These are fine people . . . top 
citizens in this community. I am proud to 
have them for customers and you should be 
proud to have them for subscribers.” 


Mr. Schaefer went on to say, “About 65% of 
my business is on the farm. This market is 
brand new. The thousands of newly electri- 
fied farms in this area have produced an equal 
number of new customers and a correspond- 
ing volume of virgin sales. No trade-ins. . . 
and therefore, higher profits.” 


“To make the most of a market like this takes 
advertising in magazines that are actually 
read by farm people. Your circulation list 
proves that beyond question. Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist has the great- 
est circulation of zny magazine in my trading 
area and the names I recognized are some of 
the best of our farm customers.” 


“Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist is 
made for farm people. They read it...and 
they like it...this much I know. In my opin- 
ion Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 
is the biggest producer of farm sales. To me, 
this means everything . . . because, without 
farm sales, I couldn't stay in business.” 


Special Notice to Advertising Managers 
and Media Directors. What Mr. Schaefer has 
to say about the Southern Farm Market is 
fully substantiated by the agricultural statis- 
tics in the 1950 census. We are preparing 

a state-by-state digest of these figures 

as they are released. We will be ie, 
happy to mail them to you as oe 
they come off the press. 


a 
a 
Just sign the cou- Pein 
pon and mail 27 Pp 
it to us. “<r 
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Rolling Stee 
DOORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


In the openings between an enclosed loading dock and a large 
food warehouse illustrated below, twenty-four Mahon automatic 
closing, Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Doors were 
installed to protect the contents of the building. These doors are 
manually operated in normal service, but are equipped with 
fusible links and an automatic closing device which quickly closes 
the door in case of fire. Mahon Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 
Steel Fire Doors, like all other Mahon Rolling Steel Doors, occupy 
no usable space inside or outside the opening . . . they are built 
to give a lifetime of trouble-free service . . . for instance, the 
galvanized steel for the interlocking curtain slats of Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, phosphated, and chro- 
mated to produce paint bond, and the protective enamel coating 
is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the 
extra value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors — you will find 
others if you check specifications carefully. See Sweet's Files 
for complete information, or write for Catalog No. G-52. 


THE RR. CC. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan e Chicago 4, Illinois ¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Stee! Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Wolls; Steel Deck for 

Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


Mahon Release Device and Gover- 


MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 


Closing Mechanism, simultaneously 
disengages the Chain-Gear 
Operator. 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Twenty-Four Mahon Automatic Underwriters’ 
Labeled Doors installed in a new Worehouse 
for Food Warehouses, Inc. Detroit, Mich. 
Two Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors 17'-0" x 22’-0" are installed in 
railroad openings in this some building. 
lovis G. Redstone, Architect, Campbell 
Construction Company, General Contractors. 





